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Complete directions right on this page 
for “SILVERMINE CHECKS’—table mat of 
Coats & Clark’s Crochet Thread 


Glamorous for informal luncheons or terrace suppers .. and so ¢ asy to cron het. Silver litte rwont 
tarnish—it'’s |. & P. Coats “Knit-Cro-Sheen®” Metallic. At needlework counters. Start yours now! 


Materials: J, & P. COATS “KNIT-CRO-SHEEN”, Art. 
A.64: 2 balls of No. 61 Ecru: and J. & P. COATS 
“KNIT-CRO-SHEEN” METALLIC, Art. A.64; 3 balls of 
No. M.51 Spice. Milwards Steel Crochet Hook No. 7. 


GAUGE: 5 sps make | inch; 4 rows make | inch. 

Starting at narrow end with Spice, ch 134. 1st 
row: De in 6th ch from hook, * ch 1, skip 1 ch, 
de in next ch. Repeat from * across (65 sps). 
Ch 4, turn, 2nd, 3rd and 4th rows: Skip first de, 
* de in next de, ch 1. Repeat from * across, ending 
with de in turning chain (65 sps). Ch 4, turn 
Break off at end of 4th row. Attach Ecru and 


work 4 rows as before. Repeat these 2 stripes 
alternately until 9 Spice stripes are made. Break. 


WEAVING .. . Cut 2 strands of Spice, each 22 
inches long. Weave strands through first row of 
sps on long side of mat, leaving ends even at both 
sides for fringe. Cut 2 more strands of Spice and 
weave through the same row of sps, going under 
rows that were passed over previously. Make 4 
more rows in this way. Then weave through next 
5 rows with Ecru. Continue in this manner, alter- 
nating stripes, until all sps have been filled. Trim 
ends evenly. 
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THE COVER: Detail of a multicolored 


brick mosaic in a school in Vallingby, Vext Issue: The crajts in Finland, Italy and Japan — the three centers 
Sweden [see page 14). It completely 


nge neces on contemporary design 
covers a 300-foot wall that runs along which have exerted the strongest influences ¢ | y desig 


who are the outstanding crajismen and what is their impact on the U.S 


one side of a passageway connecting the 
separate architectural dependencies of 
the school proper. For this picture and : 
for many others scattered throughout 
this special issue, Crarrt Horizons is 
indebted to The Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, New York, for right to 
reprint them from its new book, Art in 
European Architecture, by Paul Damaz. 
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Letters 


Dear Editor: 


Having read the judges’ opinion {The Trials of Jurying, 
Crart Honizons, March-April 1956| about my tea or coffee 
pot, | feel compelled to make a comment about its design. 
It is based on balance and the angle of the hand when the 
pot is picked up. It only seems a little strange until one 


ci lifts the weight of the filled pot. Two fingers are enough to 
ae lift it and a third is enough to tip it easily and gracefully 
without getting burned, On the other hand, it often happens 
Ye that one gets burned when a pot has its handle attached to 
its side, as that type of handle forces the hand closer to the 
hand-thrown pot's warm surface. F 
Rowantree pottery | } 
whose elegance lies in its \ 
simplicity and texture. Made - \ 
from native Maine clays J 
it comes in distinctive White, ‘ “9 
Bive, Yellow, Charcoal and 
. Turquoise glazes. Higt * The pot’s strangeness is probably due to the habit of 
> durable. 6-piece sett ng $9.25 seeing the many handles which are designed more to please 
y? Mail orders, shipping collect the eye than the hand, Looking at the natural angle of the 


talog on request hand while picking up a pot (fig. 1 ), we see that the angle 
of conventional handles (fig. 2) is most unnatural, There- 
fore, it would seem more practical to turn the handle upside 


en * ad ‘AmMERICA down (fig. 3) or use the “strange” handle (fig. 4) with 
ce ® which the are of pouring is the shortest possible and the 
balance point is such that even the most refined hand can 


aE * Y, House pour without shaking from the weight of the pot and with 


out risk of being burned. 
® 32 East 52nd Street Hans J. Curisrensen 


se... New York 22, N. Y Rochester, New York 


Calendar 


ARKANSAS 
ies raverrevitee. June 25-June 30. Craft and Art Exhibit spon 
sored by the Council of Ozark Artists and Craftsmen at the 
/ Arts Gallery, University of Arkansas Art Cente: 
CALIFORNIA 


oaktann, Through May 15. Houses U.S.A. (AFA), at the 
California College of Arts and Crafts 


pasapena. May 1-22. Contemporary Finnish Architecture 


Add o new lilt to your creo- (Smithsonian) at the Barnsdall Gallery 
tive efforts with these 


CONNEC 
nnookrietp. June, Exhibition of needlework by Mariska Karasz 
at the Brookheld Craft Center 
vew pwaunswick. May 4. Silver and Stone (AFA), at 
the New Brunswick Museum 


versatile Prang Color 
Matenals Prang has MORE 
of what you wont - MORE 
variety, MORE color MORE 
ideas to choose trom! 


ful winmixncron, May 1-22. American Craftemen (Smithsonian! 
toh 4 sounded at the Delaware Art Center 
and related line of color FLORIDA 
: materials, everywhere pensacota. May 17-June 7. Seulpture Lesson (APA), at the 
known tor thew rehabsity Pensacola Art Association 


daptabiiy ond sr. avewsrine. Through May 12. 2000 Years of Chinese Paint 
Goenamy ing (AFA), at the Normal and Industrial College 


WORK SMARTER - 


NOT HARDER - unsana. Through May 20. Annual Exhibition of Well Designed 
Objects for the Home, at the University of Ilinois Fine Art» 
INSIST ON PRANG! cohen 
Your lavorite dealer should INDIANA 
stock these bow tems Col! moommcron, May 1-22. Italian Arts and Crafts (Smithso 
. him today or write nian), at the Fine Arts Department, Indiana University 
Dept. CH-13 tapayerre. Mav /4-June 4. 2000 Years of Chinese Painting 
(AFA), at Purdue University 
sours wenn. May 20-June 3. Fourth Annual Regional Ceramix 
ae me American Cray = — Exhibition at the South Bend Art Association Art Center 


Gat... 
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KANSAS 
wicnita. Through May 15. Eleventh National Decorative Arts 
Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita Art Association Galleries 


KENTUCKY 
Loursvitte. June 15-July 15. California Designed (AFA), at 


the J. B. Speed Art Museum 


MAINE 
wiscasser. June-September. Two Hundred Years of Maine Arts 
and Skills, sponsored by the Lincoln County Cultural and 
Historical Association, at the Lincoln County Museum 


MASSACHI SETTS 
poston, June 9-24. Annual Boston Arts Festival including 
crafts, on the Commons 
May 15-June 23. Italy Rediscovered (Smithsonian), at the In 
stitute of Contemporary Arts 
May !7-June 18. Sculpture in Silver (AFA), at the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts 
newnuryreort. Through Fall. Exhibition of work of Paul Revere 
as silversmith, patriot, engraver, and foundryman, at the Gallery 
of the Towle Silversmiths 
worcester. June 4-25. Fourth Annual Guild Exhibition of the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts at the Worcester 
Craft Center 


MICHIGAN 
nLoomrietp nites. May 428. Built in U.S.A., architectural 
photographs from Museum of Modern Art at the Cranbrook 
Academy 
May 25 through September. Annual Exhibition of Student 
Work from all departments at the Cranbrook Academy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
May 13 June 24. Tapestries by Anni Albers, sculp 
ture by Mary Callery, and string construction by Sue Fuller at 
the Currier Gallery 


NEW JERSEY 
MONTCLAIR. Through May 20. New Jersey Designer-Craltemen 
Exhibition at the Montclair Art Museum 
newark. May 10 through summer. Contemporary Prints and 
Pottery from Japan, at the Newark Museum 
Through September. Aspects of Christian Art 
ent, at the Newark Museum 
Continuous, Exhibition of decorative, ceremonial and everyday 
objects used by Indians of North America, Newark Museum 


Past and Pres 


NEW YORK 
muaca. May 1.30. Califorzia Designed (AFA), at the College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University 
Through May 12. Tucker Porcelain, exhibition of some 100 
pieces from the Hammerslough Collection, at the Brooklyn Mu 
eum 
May 21-June 2. SOth Anniversary Exhibition 1906-1956 Guild 
of Book Workers (A.LG.A.), leather binding, illuminations, 
calligraphy, hand decorated papers, at the Grolier Club 
Vay 23-August 6. Kandinsky Murals, four large decorative 
panels, at the Museum of Modern Art 
May 29-June 2. Annual Student Show of pottery and seulpture 
at Greenwich House Pottery 
Through May 13. Country Style, furniture making in America, 
at the Brooklyn Museum 
May 18-permanent. Reinstalled Collection of Medieval and 
Renaissance Arms and Armor in the Morgan Wing, Metropoli 
tan Museum 
Through August 31, Design by the Yard, printed textiles, an 
cient and modern, occidental and oriental, at the Cooper Union 
Museum 
Through May. Costumes and Decorative Arts of Japan, at the 
Metropolitan Museum 
Through May 26. Annual Exhibition of New York Guild of 
Handweavers in Center Gallery of Cooper Union Museum 
Vay 5. The Customer Wants to Know, exhibition of new de 
signs in home furnishings, including furniture designs by Dick 
Artschwager and Ed Secon, 8 PM, at the Pottery Barn 
June 7. The Customer Wants to Know, forum of designers, de 
orators and authorities in many felds. 8 PM, at the Pottery 
Barn 
Through May. Toiles of Today and Yesterday, originals and 
reproductions, at the Scealamandré Museum 


onto 
AKRON 
tion of work by artists in the 
Institute 


May 9-June 10. Thirty-third Annual May Show, exhibi 
Akron Area, at the Akron Art 


cLevetann. May 2-June 10. Thirty-eighth Annual May Show 
exhibition of the work of Cleveland craftsmen and artists at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art 


GEORG JENSEN 
SILVER JEWELRY 


Robin-in-Fern brooch, $21.50 
Fern earrings, $15. F.T.I. 


GEORG JENSEN INC. 


Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 22 


OREGON 
porTLaANn, May /2-June 19, Seventh Annual Exhibition of 
Northwest Ceramics, sponsored by the board of directors of the 
Oregon Ceramic Studio and the Creative Art Foundation of 
Oregon, at the Oregon Ceramic Studio 


PENNSYLVANIA 
cantisie. Through May 15. American Artists, Inventors and 
Craftemen (APA), at Dickinson College 
ruicavetrnta, Through May 13. Art in Interiors Exhibition, at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
May 1-22. Venetian Villas (Smithsonian), at the 
Fine Arts, University of Pennsylvania 


School of 


TH CAROLINA 
cotumpra. May 8.31, San Francisco Bay Region Architecture 
(Smithsonian) at the Columbia Museum of Art 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA, Through May 22 
lated Objects (Smithsonian), at the George 
Callery of Art 
Vay 20-June 17. New England Crafts (Smithsonian), at the 
George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art 
Vay 24-June 14. Pioneers of American Abstract Art (APA) 
at the Ceorge Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art 


American le welry and Re 
Thomas Hunter 


VIMGENTA 
noanoKke, June 12-July 3. Ancient Maya (AFA), at the Roanoke 
Fine Arts Center 


HUNTINGTON. Through May 20. Fourth Annual Exhibition #0 


including crafts, at the Huntington Galleries 


Mitwauker. Through June 1. Mediewal World (APA). at the 
Milwaukee Art Institute 


CANADA 
TORONTO Vay June Jt 
sonian), at the Royal Ontario Museum 
Vay 8-27. Annual Exhibition of the Metal Arte Guild at the 
Currelly Gallery of the Royal Ontario Museum 
winnipec. May 10-17. Ancient Maya (AFA), at the Winnipeg 
Art Gallery 
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ROBERT L. STOLPER 


The York State Craftsmen 
3rd Annual 


YORK STATE CRAFT FAIR 
August 23-24-25, 1956 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Films + Demonstrations + Exhibits 


AFRICAN 


“RABUN STUDIOS 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


invites you te @ thewing of thelr new fabrics, hand-weven in the Bive 
Ridge Meuntains. Lovely, soft, thin woels in interesting shodes ond 
coters. On dieplay there are alee pottery, jewelry and furniture, hand 
mode by young American cr 


31 East 67th Street . 


_New York City | 


Craft Countercues 


For cold summer drinks, handthrown mugs by 
Zaalberg of Holland with dark stoneware exposed 
between bands of white glaze. $3 each. Interna- 
tional Designers Group, 1114 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


Teawagon with a miracle 
finish that makes it aleo- 
hol proof and seratch re- 
sistant, an asset for any 
occasion, With handsome 
tapered legs and handles, 
it is 16” x 30°27” high 
$140. Designed by Otto Kohn and available from 
his showroom at 345 E. 77 Street, New York City 


Footed pewter bowl spun in simple, fluid lines by 
designer-craftsman Frederick Dodson will add 
glamour to the most informal snack. 6” in diam 
eter. $5.95. America House, 32 EF. 52 Street N.Y. ¢ 


Ceramic hen that will shelter any food or may be 
used in the oven. With black and yellow check 
ered glaze. By Kagrina Aho of Finland. $12.50 
Bordelon Designs, 44 E. Walton PL, Chicago, Ill 
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‘ 
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Free-form silver earrings sculptured to hold the 
summer light in changing planes. Brooch to match 
also available. $16.40 each. Designed by Henning 
Koppel. Georg Jensen's, 667 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 


27” high 1250 
50” high 15 


A 
Italy is designed and 
hand-crafted to add to the 
pleasure of drinking the 
brew. 13” high, $54.50 
Sugar and creamer to match 34%” high, $13.50 
each, At Seabon, 54 East 54 St.. New York City 


brass coflee pot from 


BONNIERS 605 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22 


robert m. kulicke, inc. « framemakers 
231 east 60 street 


Olive wood box with antique design incised in 822 madison avenue 


gold leaf, handmade by Florentine craftsmen and 


pertect for cigarettes jewels, or just to look at 6 
for 7” x 4” size. Wenham Exchange, Wenham, Mass 


new york city 


jewelry making, silversmithing, and 
enameling supplies 


Saki jug imported from Ja 


pan is 16” high and makes a 


striking flower vase. Hand “- 


made by master potters with 


cream colored semi-mat glaze 


and decorated with dark 


green leaf motif, it is only 
$15. Only vour local «tore 


Catoleg Supplement No. 55 upon request 


ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY INC 
A Handy 4 Harmen Cratt Deoler 
East 48th Street. New VYort 17. 


may place the order for you 
with the Fan Company, 225 


Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Fountain by Constantino Nivola 

of separate identical brass elements atop 
steel rods driven into the ground 

at varying heights; water splashing from 
one to another rings a 

raporous melody from the brass 
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To hail a trend 


This issue of Crart Horizons, entirely devoted to the working relationship — and 
lack of it—between architects and artists today, seeks to explore some of the prob 
lems that have prevented collaboration from becoming a widespread fact. In so do 
ing. we mark a significant trend toward the greater use of art in architecture and its 
importance to American culture and economy. For architecture is basic, It reflects 
the art and attitudes of its time 

In an age when we have learned more about past and present cultures than ever 
before, we have seen that the maturity of any culture is reflected in the degree to 
which all of its creative expressions are used, We cannot escape accusations of de 
fault. The current building boom. with all its wealth of technology, resources 
and materials, has so far created, with few exceptions, only a poverty-stricken archi 
tectural environment—cold facades of brick, steel, glass, aluminum — meager, heart 
less building 

This is a condition strictly of our own time and our own country. It is not true of 
Europe or Latin Americ aoofr India where large ale building programs are also 
under way. The artist-craftsman has his natural and traditional place in’ the 
architecture of these countries. 

Were the U.S. artist-craftsman given more opportunity to work and develop the 
available technology and materials in an architectural setting, we might have a revi 
talization of the crafts and arts and, perhaps, a new architecture, For it is the crafts 
man who has explored the personality and the creative characteristics of the woods, 
clays, metals and fibers of our world: it is the craftsman who with his own imagina 
tion, personality and experience, makes the material truly express itself and in the 
investment of himself in it. makes it more than itself, It is this attitude toward mate 
rials that must permeate the life of a structure 

In this issue we have attempted to present the architect's point of view on the sub 
ject. This, we felt. would be of greatest service to the artists and craftsmen interested 
in architectural commissions. For the artist and the architect, we have discovered 
have lost communication with each other and must now struggle to regain it 

We worked with architects who generously made themselves available to us to 
advise us, to write for us and suggest ways in which the situation may be improved 
They express the unrest among the architects themselves today, the dissatisfaction 
with the inadequacies of their building program, their need to reach out to the arts 
It is beginning to happen To use or not to use art in architecture, therefore, is no 
longer the question. Discovering which artists and craftsmen can handle architectural 
commissions, say the architects. is the difficulty 

We are aware that we have only been able to seratch the surface of one of the 
major esthetic problems of our time, As editors we do not make any judgments or 
evaluations. For we are not critics. We are partisans We can only hope that this 
issue of Crarr Horizons comes at a time that is ripe for its outlook, that it will con 


tribute to discussions and achievements already in the making THe korvrors 
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Vue age of specialization has created its own dilemma 
The tendency towards more mass-produced building 


materials, more pre-fabricated units and the specialized 


building trades worker has gradually eliminated the need 


for the true craftsman. It is true, with the exception of 


isolated cases, that the architect. in order to survive, must 


gear to an economy that dictates greater and greater spe 


cialization. Most architects are conscious of the sins com 


mitted in so doing. To most, again, only rarely comes the 


opportunity to exploit materials, even the mass-produced 


ones, for the many creative possibilities that do exist. The 


cost of labor is always more than materials. It forces 


Villa jagade in Tuscany 


compromises that are further encouraged by the system 


(upper) in engobes on standard 
roo} tile by Pietro Cascella; 
(lower) hall at 9th 

Triennale, Milan, with light 

by Fontana, sculpture 


of standardized methods of assembly. The architect, faced 


with a budget and/or a difficult or uninformed client will 


gradually lose the desire and eventually even his perception 


in the struggle to exploit every creative possibility 


The corruption that takes hold of the architect is magni 


hy Campi and floor by Radice fied even more when faced with the commercial limitations 


iy of the builder-contractor and certainly trickles down to 
all the building trades workers. The craftsman both as a 
word and as a fact has practically been eliminated from 
the vocabulary when referring to building 
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BY HERBERT HANNUM 


The courageous architect, in recent years, has certainly 
become only too aware of the damage done by this special 
ization. To find a “satisfying” solution in surface treat 
ment he has become increasingly more facile in manipu 
lating the many new fabricating materials and machine 
techniques. This is the area that has most affected the 
architect's designing ability and weakened what was once 
a mutually creative relationship with the craftsman. 

Having helped create the monster, the architects are 
now concerned with methods of controlling it. Some are 
slowly overcoming the timidity and suspicion they feel 
toward the craftsman and the artist. whom they fear 
to be esoteric “handicraftsmen™” and “decorators” with a 
basic unfamiliarity with the new architectural problems. 
Wherever collaboration with the artist and craftsman has 
heen attempted in recent years, however, the architect has 
generally heen most surprised and pleased with the amount 
of knowledge, sensitivity and cognizance of their role in 
a given architectural scheme. The artist and craftsman, 
by his very nature cannot become sterile in his thinking. 
He has kept pace, and though he may. in many cases, be 
unfamiliar with architectural problems. he has a resilience 
and capacity for adjustment to specific needs, far greater 


Roman sculpture: (left) 

in vermilion, muted cobalt and 
hlack glazed erramic 

hy Andrea and Pietro Cascella;: 
im plaster (helow) 

hy Mirko on ceiling 


Collaboration 


Some concrete suggestions for closing 


the breach between architect and artist 


than most architects. He generally succeeds in bringing a 
new and creative use of his art to the problem, frequently 
exceeding the architect's own resourcefulness. Such col 
laboration is most stimulating to both architect and artist- 
craftsman. 

Obviously an atmosphere must be created wherein the 
artist or craftsman is brought in not as an afterthought 
to furnish or decorate as is generally the case today. 

Intellectual application of decoration to the surface of 
a building, as it is all too often currently practiced, is not 
true integration. The use of art first made safe by fame 
achieved outside of architectural application and placed 
geographically near but safely outside the basic architec 
tural concept, is an evasion of the facts. Craft design of 
each element within an architecturally harmonious space 
strengthens the conception. It achieves a perceptibly rich 
integration of all shapes, textures and surfaces which 
otherwise only can be approximated by an improvisation 
of materials of limited standard trade range 

It is the specific responsibility and need of architecture 
at this point to bring the craftsman back into building 
to work with him to find fresh creative answers to the use 


of present materials, to find fresh combinations of new 
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materials for the best expression of a given architectural 
space. The more resourceful the craftsman is in dealing 
with each element, the greater the visual flexibility of the 
architectural space The craftsmen and the architects must 
experiment for fresh solutions to the architectural needs 
and the materials of our time—but they must « xperiment 
tovether. New ¢ rafts and new tee hniques new ce signs and 
a new architecture may well result. The possibilities are 
limitless, Only some aspects of the program can here be 
suggested 

Ideally the craftsman would be commissioned at th: 
heginning of a job As soon as those areas of the new 
building designated for architectural treatment” are 
fixed, collaboration would commence. Architect and « rafts 
man would decide in conferenc whic h approat h eae h 
would take. If, for instance, a metal man wer doing a 
special lighting fixture, his decisions on whether the shape 
should be spun or hammered, its scale and its form. would 
naturally depend on the texture and color and form of 
adjacent elements. The craftsman who does the wall-facing 
whether he works in a light-weight pre-cast sheet facing 
veneer or in mat finished baked clay units, would, in either 
Case, COMpose his patterns and textures, keeping his colors 
within some overall scheme of brightness and hue. If the 
floor were to be paved in bluestone and the walls were pre 
cast sheet units he might fleck their surface with varie vated 
color aggregates in a design pattern against the colored 
cement field. The finish would depend, of course, on the 
quality of light reflection and fusion desired 

lt is a fact that though advanced concrete te hniques 
are rarely used in this country for our structural systems. 


the techniques for pre-cast lightweight shells have had 


W all treatments in two New York offices: (above) 

welded steel screen with brass copper and nickel fused to its 
surface hy Harry Re rloia, in Vanu fac turers Trust hank ° 
(right) cinder blocks ¢ ontrasted with a plank of rosewood 


in a reception room hy Designs jor Business 


some development here but, as yet, no architectural appli 
cation. This is a method that is ideally suited for casting 
the most subtle curved surfaces. The use of this material 
for pre-cast architraves, thresholds or trim of any kind 
awaits only the stimulus of demand 

The extremely thin reinforced sections of the windows 
made by the master craftsmen of India are a feature that 
might also find favor here, especially in ecclesiastical 
work when used in conjunction with the advanced colored 
glass techniques of American craftsmen. 

Other possible craft applications in architecture might 
he: hand wrought or stamped light metals with color fixed 
for application to columns, fascias, soflits or ceilings. Welded 
or open wire suspended ceiling constructions to support 
accoustical blankets could be used for an accoustically 
designed ceiling shape Someone might try cast metal 
relic fs imnbe dded in pre cast blocks For the small lover 
or lobby a luminous ceiling could bee made of inte rlo« kin 4 
panels constructed of very light fruitwood with hand 
made fire-retarded translucent paper backing, much in 
the manner of a Japanese shoji but not as limited in shape 
Plywood, an attractive and cheap finish facing material 
lends itself to imaginative surface treatment with craft 
methods. It can be burnished, burned in with designs. 
tooled, hued with variegated stains: its grain can be 
etched, killed or accentuated. Lighting fixtures. chandeliers 
and hardware offer numerous unexplored avenues for the 
ceramist. The problem of flooring is a basic one that could 
use all the resourcefulness of weavers woodworke rs and 
ceramists. Could not the mosaicist. for instance. combine 
his materials and designs with woven mats for accoustical 


and resilient properties and for textural contrast? The 
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possibilities in masonry design have only been scratched. 
Why is stone and brick masonry so ignored as a creative 
medium? No doubt a catalogue of all the possibilities for 
new uses of materials in architecture could be compiled 
in which artists would find a host of new ideas 

The whole vast area of vreatet collaboration between 
the arts and architecture needs exploring. A committee of 
architects and designer-craftsmen should be formed to 
undertake a countrywide comprehensive survey of all the 
recently past and present collaborative projects, Such a 
committee would canvass all interested groups like local 
A.1.A. chapters and craft associations for comment, ideas 
and exchange of views. It might eventually establish an 
actual craft center with adequate facilities for the execution 
of collaborative type crafts in special pilot projects, Here 
organization and experimentation with actual problems of 
lew hniques in collaboration could be undertaken and studies 
made to determine whether or not extensive collaborative 
methods can be loped ally enough lo bye come, 
in a reasonable time, self-sustaining. Most important of 
all. a place would be provided where architects and crafts 
men could get together to know each other as artists. 
technicians and simply as people 

Such a committee of architects and craftsmen could 
formulate a program substantial enough to petition the 
appropriate foundations for grants-in-aid, The committe: 
might also investigate the possible participation of inter 
ested schools where a kind of “operation in residence” 


might be worked out 


Herbert Hannum, 12 years with various eastern architec 
tural firms. is with the William Lescaze office. New York 


Wall in Rome of inlaid marble in 
varying hues and intensities of yellou 
and gray with black and white; 
(lejt) cast concrete block wall for 

a house by Frank Lloyd W right 
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1 H0-Joot mosaic wall in a school at Villingby, Sweden, composed 
of various kinds of building brick and painted brilliant colors (see cover) 


The time is ripe 


We are finally emerging from the barrenness 
that has robbed architecture of its humanity — 


say three modern architects: 


| Ladislav Rado 


HY don't we see more art and craftsmanship in 
buildings today? It is not that there is not enough 
money for it; that’s not the essential problem, If architects 
would have a strong desire to collaborate with artists and 
craftemen and had full confidence in the success of such a 
collaboration, it would come about more often 
With the basic architectural vocabulary structure, 
materials, proportion, color, texture, scale architecture 
alone can only nom far There comes a point where the 
limited basic vocabulary is extended and enri« hed only by 
the participation of the other arts as practiced in all great 
periods of architecture 
The Gothic cathedrals were a great example. The archi 
tect was the master builder who expressed the structural 
idea and led the whole team. Masons and stone carvers 
and stained glass craftsmen and metalsmiths did not “ex 
ecute.” they were carried away by a single idea. While the 
eve of the onlooker was guided heavenward with purely 
structural elements, the mosaics, the murals and the carv- 
ings of the sculptor guided the spirit in the same direction. 
Today, the real difficulty is a certain gap between the 
architect and the artist, in the lack of a close understand. 
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Details of the wall and 

the young artists who executed it: 

hlis Eriksson, Anders Liljefurs, 

Sven Eric Frykland, Egon Moller-Niclsen 
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Ceramu panels (right) 

on Andrea Doria are buff 
and green on purple hac 
ground, by Pierre Zuffii; wall 
“ ulpture cast in sand 
(below) by Sardinian-born 


{merican. Constantine Nivol 


ing among the members of the team of architect, artist and 
craftsman, For instance, a mural is an integral part of the 
architectural concept, and as such, mural and architecture 
have to be conceived jointly 

The past fifty years brought a violent break in our con 
cepts and techniques. We architects have cleaned house but 
we are still searching, It will take time to digest our new 
ideas and find the expression for our new technology. It 
will take time for architecture and the arts to establish a 
common language, before they will communicate on the 
same wave length 

The idea of close collaboration between artist, crafts 
mai and architect is so long lost that today it is no coin 
cidence that two of the outstanding examples of the wed 
ding of architecture and the other arts are in each case the 
product of a single man 

The Chapel at Vence was done by Vatisse in its en 
tirety. Though a remarkable work. if he could have col 
laborated with an architect of the same stature as himsell 
instead of doing both the art and the architecture, the 
church would have been much greater. But such an archi 
tect would have to have been a friend with whom he could 
have agreed completely, a person anxious to express the 
same ideas as Matisse 

Le Corbusier's recent chapel of Notre Dame du Haut 
at Ronchamp, with its strong polychromed sculptural con 
cept, is merely the reverse of the coin the product of 
one man, primarily an architect, who is also a painter as 
well as as ulptor 

It comes down to this. The need for the participation 
of artists and craftemen in today’s architecture is great 
New techniques offer ample opportunities, largely unex 
plored, mostly missed 

It is the task of the architect to assume the role of the 
master builder once more and generate the creative atmos 


phere that moves the spirit of others toward a single goal 


Rug design by Alexander Calder; (lower right) 
Olga Fisch rugs at U.N... handwoven in Ecuador 
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confessional by Henri Matisse 
in the Chapel of the Rosary 
at Vence, France; (below) 


room divider, an 


embroidery by New York City 


artist, Mariska Karasz 
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Stone and pebble fireplace by Louisa 
Jenkins of California with ironwork 

hy David Tollerton; (at right) 

Vew York's newest major work of 
architectural art, a mosaic mural on four 
sides lobby elevator core at 71l1 

Third Avenue, was designed by painter 
Hans Hofmann, executed by Foscato 

In brilliant reds, blues and yellows, its 
glass tesserae cover 1200 square feet. 


Then only will today’s architecture, no matter how ad 
vanced it may get, take on the added emotional content 
and poetic dimension that transforms lonely, isolated 
places into a world animated by the mysterious forces of 
nature and by our own desires and aspirations 


Mario Corbett 


we in architecture and in art we are in a transitory 
period between the old and the new. The battle of 
styles going on all around us seems to have promoted a 
great timidity of esthetic expression in modern buildings, 
not only in the fresh and new but in imitations of the past 

In this industrial age, with its boundless wealth of new 
materials, most contemporary are hitecture expresses a 
break with traditional styles in no uncertain terms. Gen 
erally excellent in proportion, it ts likely to display stark 
ness with a vengeance. Clean-cut facades and rectangular 
planning are the order of the day 

Too much contemporary architecture is assumed as being 
complete in itself, Many architects seem to feel that clean 
ness and proportion demand no further embellishment of 
a building. Esthetic needs are too often answered merely 
by introducing more costly finishes to try to make a parti« 
ular building stand out among others. A humbler selection 
of materials, but with craftsmanship manifest in design, 
texture and ornament, would introduce real art to replace 
mere show 

A satisfactory answer must come from the architects 
There is a tendency among those entrusted to build for us 
to put too much emphasis on the functional aspects of the 
building itself. Such architects seem to feel that their role 


in 


Detail from a 100-Joot mosaic mural by 
Vary Bowling in Los Angeles’ Beverly Hilton 
done im colored glass, metals, jeu els 
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California mosaics; (upper) 
George Harris’ tub in California house 
hy Mario Corbett: (lower) 


Virginia Davidson's bathroom wall 


Vosaic wall by Cascella of 
stone and glass tesserae 


in an Italian apartment house 


Tile mural jor a primary 
school in Rio de Janeiro by Brazilian 
artist, Candido Portinari 
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is that of technician for an important investment: only 
the most direct approaches are considered valid, Artists 
and craftemen, accordingly, have been stranded. You hear 
people say, “There are no good craftsmen.” It would be 
more honest to say, “Craftsmen are not wanted!” 

Is the architect afraid to use the work of the artist 
craftsman’? How to handle ornament without producing 
banal clichés’? Less planning by the architect as an end 
in itself and the introduction of more freedom in the 
design of interiors and exteriors would indicate greater 
design maturity, An integration of color, texture and form 
executed by feeling artist-craftsmen can be fresh. vigorous 
and gratifying 

Happily, current examples representing this approach 
are ¢ ropping up he re and there Ar biter Is are 
to sense that their duties as artists must transcend their 
duties as technicians. These are signs of vital thought 
signs of change long due. They are signs that architecture 
will come again to build more specifically for the needs 


of the ople 


3 Lly Jacques Kahn 


fp marked absence of decoration in American archi 
tecture at this moment is undoubtedly a reflection of 
the austerity HIT prose d by the so-called “international style.” 
Absence of decoration is also both an afte rmath of the war. 
when economies were the order of the day, and a reaction 
to ove rindulye mem meaningle ss ornament 

Whatever the reasons, they affected designers and work 
ers, The plastic modelers, at an earlies yp riod, were a busy 


and many shops were employed to prepare Is 


Door knobs newly ‘ ommissioned hy dale and 


Towne from such artists as Lipehitz, Noguchi Spadini 
and (upper left and right) Italian sculptor, Mirko: 
(lower) mille leurs knob and small modern multicolored 
milkglass knob, both by Venetian Paolo V enini: 

(right) ceramic plate and knob by the late Fernand Léger 
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Sculptured wood newel in 
an apartment house in Milan is work 


of sculptress Antonia Tomasini 
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Temple Beth bl in Springfield, Mass., 
hy architect Percival Goodman, features 
woven sanctuary valance 

designed by painter Adolph Gottlieb 
and menorah (candelabra) of welded 
bronze by Ibram Lassau 


Closeup of the menorah at right 


Sketch of ark curtain (below) by 
painter Hans Moller jor Temple Israel 


in Tulsa. Architect, ?. Goodman 


for casting metal, terra cotta and plaster. The first moving 
picture theatres were explosive with ornamentation 
Wrought iron craftsmen like Samuel Yellin were very ac 
tive turning out bank screens and other decorative ele 
ments that have given way to different treatments today 
Metal craftsmen like Walter Kantack of the original Cald 
well firm were rightly famous and were in constant con 
tact with the architeets. Lighting fixtures in the form of 
chandeliers were commonplace both in number and de 
sign too, though they unfortunately never quite solved the 
absenc e of candles 

Today the relationship of the craftsman to the architect 
is vastly different from the days when costs were low and 
construction was leisurely. Any new building now demands 
far more mechanical features than were dreamed of a 
generation ago, Problems for the architect like the choice 
of the craftsman’s materials, the incorporation of art work 
into a set of drawings— decisions of design and execution 

all usually have to be put off until budgets, economies 
time factors and the wishes of the client have been settled. 

The architect's responsibility to his client, moreover, 
requires assurance not only of competence but of relia 
bility in the craftsman he commissions. This implies that 
the craftsman must not only be sensitive and imaginative 
but show sound business judgment. Difficulties arise when 
the artist scorns such mundane matters and the architect 
in despair finds himself facing a furious client and an out 
raged genius 

Today the architect is often accused, I suspect, of show 
ing little interest in the struggles of other artists for greater 
opportunities. The fact remains, however, that the mani 
fold re sponsibilities connected with any building job keep 
him far busier than he may like and the chore of search 
ing for the right talent at the right moment becomes ex 
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Venorah (above) of 
nickel-steel construction 
hy Seymour Lipton for 
Temple Israel in Tulsa 


(Left) The Brandeis 
University Interfaith Center 
in Cambridge, Mass 
Venorah (left) and hanging 
Lternal Light in welded 
steel hy Herhert herher: 
woodwork on ark designed by 
Jens Risom;: ark curtain 

hy painter Mitchell Siporin; 
hackground drapery hy 

Jack Lenor Larsen 

Irchitects: Harrison and 


{hramovitz. 
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ceedingly difheult. We architects in our offees cannot re 
tain files of all the individuals who would like to be con 
sidered. If there were some way of charting this informa 
tion, with visual representations of craftsmen’s work to ac 
company it something might be accomplished 

Now the new Museum of Contemporary Crafts is being 
built on S3rd Street in New York and we will shorily 
have a place where craft exhibitions will be held and the 
interests of craftemen furthered. A great School of Indus 
trial Art is being built in New York, a major building 
going up at S7th Street and Second Avenue. The New 
York City Board of Education is studying the possibility 
of its offering exhibition and vallery space where the work 
of many artists can be displayed and where the public 
including the architects, can get acquainted with what is 
being accomplished 

Both ck velopments augue well for a greater apprecia 
tion of the potentialities for architecture in the work of 
the artist-crafteman. The best way to test any creative 
work is to show it properly and let it speak for itself, I! 
it is not good we will know fairly quickly. If it has virtue 


there will be plenty of supporters 


Since 1946 a partner in the New York architectaral firm 
of Raymond and Rado (Reader's Digest building 
Tokyo), Ladislav Rado came here Jrom Czechoslovakia 
in the thirties Son of a Los Angeles architect, Mario 
Corbett le arned his profession in San brane isco, has prac 
ticed in the Bay Region since 1933, thrice winning AJA 
awards jor fe side nees Fellou kly ques 
Aahn on the hoard of the fine rican Cralismen s ¢ ouncd, 
is a partner am Aahn and Jacobs, responsible jor sue h 
well knou Venu dork huildings as Ke redor| Goodman, 


100 Park Avenue, and Saks Fijth Avenue in White Plains. 


Post-World War 11 reconstruction ol 

the doors of the south portal of the Cologne 
cathedral by E. Mataré with (above) 

Jonah and the Whale taking the form of 

a door knocker and (helow) pelican mosaic 
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The congregation of St. Peter's, San Pedro, California, consisting 
principally of fishermen’s families, suggested sea motifs to metalsmith 
Hudson Roysher: pulpit derived from crow’ s-nest, with cross-rudder 
symbol in iron; anchors in Communion rail; fish on altar and 

on belfry. Crucifix by Albert Stewart; architect, Carleton Winslou 
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George Nakashima who lejt an architectural career to desian and make furniture 


Craftsmanship in architecture 


Ignorance in the actual use 
of materials and tools has resulted in dishonest building. 


says an architect turned craftsman 


Nakashima utilized fieldstone and wood in the house that he built on his grounds 
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George Nakashima, after graduating from the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology as an architect. spent several 
years in architectural offices in America, Europe and Asia 

particularly in Japan and India where he not only de 
signed huildings hut supervised the construction work, He 
returned to this country and. after i orld War 11. settled 
in Neu Hope, Pennsylvania, quilting are hitecture to he 
come a jurniture designer and woodworker. In 1947 he 
started his own one-man shop, gaining jame for crajts 
manship and a demand lor his product. Today, he em- 
ploys 14 assistants. Since Nakashima is in the unique 
position of being both a craftsman and an architect. the 
editors of Crary Honizons went to visit him to discuss 
the problems of collaboration. He had so many incisive 
remarks to make on the situation of architecture today, 
that the editors, who had tape-recorded the informal con 
versation, decided to extract Nakashima’s caustic com 
mentary and present it herewith verbatim: 


ov absolutely can’t sit in an office and design a house. 

I'm convineed of that. You can’t get any feeling of 
it. You may as well sit on the moon and design a residence. 
You're so removed from the actuality of it. 

I am basically interested in doing residential houses and 
doing them completely—the interiors, the furnishings and 
the landscaping too. Regardless of what | do. however. 
it will still be the shop method. It's the only way the only 
economic way to do it. If you use all the labor-saving 
methods, you can put your best work into fine detailing 
joinery, finishes and surfaces. You organize your skills in 
the way that enables you to do all of your roughing out 
in the most economic way possible—with the machine 
and then put your best efforts into detailing and finishing. 
The question of design is very important but it can’t be 
isolated the way it is now and it has to be integrated with 
the execution of the ob je et 

You have to design and you have to build. It's getting 
back to medieval concepts of the master builder and the 
master craftsman. | think there’s a great need for that if 
for no other reason than to keep our minds and souls and 
our integrity together. To work in this manner, it's neces 
sary to be not a specialist but an all-around man. That 
seems to be sort of an anachronism. The fact is that there 
are very few indepe ndent practicing artisans throughout 
the country and the re will have to be more for decentrali 
zation from urban production centers to become a fact 
more and more people doing things on a small scale a 
scale they can control, With all of our technology. we 
should be getting not bigger but smaller, more controlled 
We should be produc ing a better object 

The whole impetus is against that People who can 
mimic the fashions and maybe add a new gimmick or 
something saleable, without any real responsible contact 
with the material which they manipulate arent going to 
get us anywhere. Designing a utility object for mass pro 
duction should be done more directly and more honestls 
For instance, the Thonet chair of which there have been 
thousands made, is a very successful chair. There is no 
intellectual tag put on it. It’s just a chair that has sold in 
stores throughout the world. 

The real answer to the problem is to develop skills, and 
skills are not something that you can pi k up in SIX months 
or a year. It is a question more of ten years of direct appli 
cation. I've been at this for 15 years and I'm just beginning 
to feel that I know something about it. | don’t understand 


people who are just out of architectural school and consider 
themselves finished architects. That 1 can't conceive of 
It's an attitude. You have in existence such a thing as 
“rough carpentry” because plaster and other things con 
ceal sins and can make something work within a short 
period of time. It's also part of the present economy ol 
building. But we must start in another direction to show 
these things can be done well, to train craftsmen and 
carpenters and woodworkers who can think in terms of 
assembling and doing something with the idea of perma 
nence. But | don’t think there's any use having a theory on 
it. The only way you can make a builder listen to reason 
is for the craftsman to do it better and cheaper than he can 

Two things interest me very much in house construction 
One is concrete. One is timber. | think those are the two 
major building materials at the present time and probably 
will be for a long time to come. As far as concrete goes, 
the average architect knows very litthe and only a very 
few architects have done anything about it—men like 
Candella in Mexico. There are great things to be done 
with concrete but any material is fine as long as you use 
it in its logical way. | think there's still great research to 
be done in timber construction. It's one of the oldest, still 
one of the best and possibly one of the « heapest materials 
Concrete forms are very good for certain things but | 
think that timber is still the best and the cheapest. It needs 
to be developed and it isn’t being done at all at the present 
time. The thing that has to be done with the whole setup is 
peculiarly a machine operation. As I see it, a whole house 
should be a shop fabrication, prepared centrally, 

One reason it's so expensive to build here is the chain 
of command—the architect, the builder, the jobbers—the 
labor. In the trade channels of a house, the architect has to 
make 159 and then the builder makes 15% and the 
jobbers all make their 20, 30, 4007. I'm interested in pre 
fabrication but not in the sense of National Homes or some 
of the others which you pul together with a kit or where 
they send you walls which you bolt together. U'd be more 
interested in it if it were to be constructed like a Japanese 
tea house for which you just make parts and assemble 
them. You construct the foundation and you can have 
the house completely framed, and it's all shop-made and 
planned so that the structure is up in a day. It's really 
phenomenal to see. | think of prefabrication in that sense 
where every part is designed so you can put it together 
It requires a skill that we don't have and you can’t get it 
in the drafting room or the drafting table. You can't even 
conceive of iton the drafting table. With architects de sign 
ing at their boards and without a knowledge of the mate 
rials they re designing for, it's pretty hope less toe ypect that 
architecture is going to change of itself ' 

I feel that can criticize in this respect because 
somewhat of an architect myself. | started out in architec 
ture and | can see both sides of the preture because I've 
been in the building end of it and in the designing end 

Unfortunately Japan is just about in the same state as 
architecture in this country is today. There is still a good 
tradition of house construc thon but Japanese architects 
have been seduced by western architecture completely 
especially by Le Corbusier and the Bauhaus yt ople and 
also by architects who are not really involved with building 
They try to justify it as being a modern adaptation of Japa 
nese principles but it isn’t, Now they have Japanese ranch 
houses and Cape Cods. It's all on a very intollectual plane 
and they have contractors that do the work. All the weak 
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Interior section of house showing a raised platform with a 
hench and storage wall with sliding doors all made in a variety 
of woods which contrast grain, color and texture. At right 


is coffee table in which slab is used as it was cut from the tree. 
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nesses of Western architecture are now in modern Japan- 
ese architecture. 

In Japan, the master builder-carpenter is in direct con- 
flict with new architects that have come in. It's too bad 
because these very fine carpenter-builders are really the 
strength of Japan. It's a deep conflict——a conflict almost 
to the death. I know there's a lot being lost in Japan. | 
don't know how they'll ever get it back. The danger is 
that even if it’s lost for one generation it might be lost 


forever. A Japanese carpenter's hands are different from 
anybody else's hands they're shaped differently from 
handling tools in a certain way and you don’t get that in 
one generation. Its a product of ten generations of car 
penters and stone cutters, too. If that hand is idle for 
one generation, Im afraid it might be lost forever 

There are tremendous things to be learned from the 
Japanese carpenter Take the plans of a Japanese house 
the wav a carpenter starts out He draws these lines — six 
feet on center called one ken. He usually draws this on the 
back of a board. Then he takes the other end of his litth 
stick, puls some ink on it and puts his posts where certain 
lines cross. Then he starts building. Of course. he knows 
what he’s doing Just because he starts so simply doesn't 
mean that’s all there is to it. He knows his job comple tely 
If he’s off an « ighth of an inch he's off. We have to get 
hack to that concept It can't be practiced here in quite 


the same way. But that feeling that tendenes we should 


encourage the complete craftsman, the master builder. 
Nothing can replace the fertility of the tool. 

It’s a case then of craftsmanship preceding anything else. 
But there aren't many | Americans | that are willing to put 
in the time or effort it takes to be one. You spend four 
years in college and you think you're a finished architect, 
which is ridiculous but that’s the attitude. And out of 
that four years the average student won't spend more than 
30 minutes to know the difference between an eight-penny 
nail and a ten-penny nail. | would venture to say that the 
average architect can't tell the difference between an eight- 
penny nail and a ten-penny nail if he held them up like 
this. Much less anything a little bit subtle. The physical 
plants are so unproductive in schools that it's almost hope 
less. You can't reach a piece of material in the average 
architectural school, You can't touch it, much less have a 
knowledge of it. | mean the actual building materials 
masonry of vlass or wood or concrete. You can't feel it 
It's like learning how to cook by only looking at magazines 
and memorizing recipes You have to get in touch with 
the materials sooner or later. That's the status of the thing 
It's hard to tell where to begin. The only effort that | can 
put in is my own. [im not a crusader, Im not interested 
in changing schools of architects of designers Im 
interested in doing my own job 

I studied architecture like all architectural students 


more or less. Um a graduate of Massachusetts [netitute 
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Vakashima says, 


“For a long time to come 

and perhaps until the end of time, 

wood will he a material very dear to us. 
lt is a material from which 

nature and even the events of man speak 
almost ea h ptece hee omes a 
personal problem and the nature of each 
slah is u sed to its fullest capa wy. 

{ll the goodness and 

heauty of a tree felled in its maturity 

we try lo maintain in 

the objec ts we make from iu“. 


of Technology and | went through the whole thing, except 
that | wasn’t very satisfied with it and, as a matter of fact 
shortly after graduating from went to Europe and 
gave up are hitecture. | didn’t want anything to do with it 
| worked as a house painter in Paris and as a cook and as 
a printer in a music publishing house. Then | went around 
the world. | went to Japan and there went to work for 
larchitect| Antonin Raymond in Tokyo. | worked in the 
Orient for about seven years before 1 came back to this 
country and saw how architecture was practiced here 
I got completely disgusted again and gave up architecture 
a second time, As a matter of fact | witnessed what was 
the best in American modern architecture at that time. It 
was all being done on the West Coast with Dailey, Wright 
Harris, Neutra. It was a sad experience after coming back 
from Japan and India and seeing good construction, India 
has fine architecture also The construction. is good The \ 
have very fine craftsmen there very good masons. Indian 
masons can make muntins in concrete as thin as wood 

I worked a little bit with the carpenters there because 
| had fun doing it. But coming back to this country one 
of the really shocking things was to see a “good modern 
small house under construction. | have never seen such 
a dishonest use of materials as by American architects 
in a house under construction the way it’s put together 
before the skin is on. These people talk well, write reason 
ably well, but what they say and what they do are entirely 
different. This is true of some of the most distinguished 
architects today, So my own reaction was that | had bette: 
go back and start from the beginning again, And that's 
what | did. I'm not at all sorry. | don't think that | could 
have said what | had to say with any integrity if | hadn't 
renounced architecture as it is now practiced 

There aren't many people who still make things in a 
way that is integrated with architecture. It's a field that 
absolutely doesn't exist as a field. There is no craft in 


American architecture today 
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The facts of business 


that artists and craftsmen have to know 


to get architectural commissions 


they would be a whole lot more successful it’s that 
simple.” So thinks Hudson Roysher, a Los Angeles metal- 
smith whose entire production is done for churches and 


"_ craftemen would learn a little more about business 


svVnagogues in collaboration with architects. 

The traditional artist's scorn of anything that smacks 
of business Roysher finds not one whit less ridiculous than 
the businessman's age-old scorn of the artist. He finds 
businessmen turn handsprings when they discover an 
artist who respects the idea that business also involves 
creative thinking—-of just another kind. He says that some 
businessmen who love art but dread artists have been so 
surprised and pleased to meet an artist with a head for 
business that they have actually gone out and hunted up 
commissions for him among their business friends 

Although Roysher recognizes that the neglect of archi- 
tectural art today probably has many causes, he thinks 
the easiest to rectify is the average artist's appalling lack 
of business sense. “Why, most craftsmen don’t even know 
what they ought to sit down and find out about to collabo- 
rate successfully with an architect.” 

Architects, admits Roysher, often have a right to gripe. 
They say that artists don't meet deadlines, don’t know how 
to come to business-like agreements and stick by them, 
underestimate cost of materials, go all to pieces faced with 
the problem of making something big if they've been used 
to working in a smaller scale. They say the artist can’t 
anticipate structural requirements like the actual weight 
of his work (even though an engineer could be hired to 
figure it out in a jiffy from a working drawing). They 
complain that the craftsmen fall down on a myriad of 
details they should have become familiar with 


simple 
like learning the various basic devices 


ahead of time 
for fastening their work in place on a building 

Many an artist is licked before he starts, says Roysher. 
Called in to discuss his work in the planning stage of a 
new building, the average artist raftsman can't even pro 
duce a working drawing — a technique that can be learned 
in night school in a couple of semesters by anyone with a 
fair sense of how things go together 

Rovsher does his drawings on Strathmore paper with 
colored pencils To save time instead of a preliminary 
sketch, he often does a full-scale drawing and shows it to 
the client, then traces its outlines on an overlay of translu 
cent paper in making the sectional drawings from which he 
fabricates the piece in metal 

For the preliminary stages of an architectural collabo 
ration, Rovsher has worked out some ingenious solutions to 
common proble ms arising between architect and craftsmar 
For instances questions of scale can lead to great confusion 

exactly what will the finished work look like installed 


in the new building ? Rovsher may use full-scale cardboard 


mock-ups of the work and set them right in place in the 
building if it's far enough along. He often has enlarged 
photostats of his drawings made to save time 

He reminds craftsmen that when preliminary sketches 
are asked for, a preliminary fee should be charged. The 
craftsman should make it immediately clear that the pros- 
pective client will be billed for sketches whether or not 
he approves of them and goes ahead with a contract. It 
should also be made crystal clear that the sketches are the 
property of the craftsman and that a decision is ex pet ted 
from the client in a reasonable time (30 days at the most) 
so he cannot go “shopping” with them for a better price 
as sometimes happens when craftsmen are good designers 
and draftsmen. Extensions can be given upon mutual 
agreement. 

With a preliminary sketch approved, a craftsman should 
never start working on a commission without all his work- 
ing papers in order. These are documents of three basic 
types: 1) a letter of agreement between the craftsman and 
the architect (or between the craftsman and the client); 
2) a fixed-fee contract; or 3) a work authorization. 

The simplest form is the letter of agreement. lt should 
completely cover who's to do what, for how much and by 
when. You don’t need an attorney or even a notary in most 
states if « opies of the letter are signed by both the are hitect 
and the craftsman. Such a letter, however, should be 
accompanied by a simple working drawing or a rendering 
at scale. Both architect and craftsman should initial the 
drawing. Reference to it in the letter of agreement should 
make use of the word “exactly” so that no client can say 
later that he really meant “something like” the drawing. 
The letter should describe the materials to be used, details 
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of installation and maintenance, as well as any specifi 
function that the object will have when installed 

A fixed-jee contract is a formal document drawn up by 
an attorney. It can involve payments to the craftsman on 
specihed dates written into the contract, or an agreed-upon 
lump sum for the « ompleted job. 

A work authorization is an agreement usually handed 
to the craftsman by the architect. It customarily follows 
both discussion and a formal letter from the craftsman to 
the architect saying exactly what he can do, for how much 
and by when. A work authorization tells the craftsman 
when to start and by when he is expected to complete the 
job. It also tells him whether or not he will be responsible 
for installing the work. how it will be paid for and who is 
to transport the finished work to the site. The craftsman 
follows up a work authorization simply by sending his 
bill (in duplicate) to the architect when the job is installed. 
This is usually followed by the architect's sending a “pay- 
ment certificate” to the client (with a copy to the crafts- 
man) in which the architect tells the client that the job 
has been completed according to the original work author- 
ization and tells the client that payment is now due 

These are the usual business arrangements between 
architect and craftsmen, but some architects like to work 
this way: they ask the craftsman for a detailed description 
of what he intends to do then write him to go ahead on 
the project as soon as the client gives his OK. 

What is the most common method of payment? Progress 
payments is the answer. These are not “time” payments 
but involve a down payment, payments generally based on 
stages of completion, plus a final sum to complete the total 
cost. This final sum is called “retention” if a flat 10% of 
the total is withheld for 35 days after completion as a 
protection to the client. It insures that if anything goes 
wrong with his work after installation the craftsman will 
whip right over to the job and set it right. 

Sometimes when months or years are involved in a big 


Hudson Roysher, a California metalsmith 


is shown welding a cross: (above) dove in bronze 


job the craftsman is assured of a steady income by a heavy 
preliminary fee to purchase materials, make working draw: 
ings, set up equipment, hire help, ete., plus progress pay- 
ments correlated to phases of the completed job 

When a craftsman is asked to take on a big commission 
by a client (like a church) who is unable to swing the total 
cost all at once. he should be able to suggest using a svstem 
for setting up regular time payments. If he does so he 
should not forget to tack on carrying charges. These can 
be merely a nominal percentage of the balance — whatever 
is customary in the craftsman’s area. Carrying charges 
simply remind the client that he has an obligation and 
can save money by paying quickly to cut them down. 

In the handling of money on any job Roysher believes 
in what he calls the “complete” ledger, This is one that 
not only shows income and outgo but is organized job by 
job for a clear idea of just how much money was made 
or lost—on each. Roysher answers the craftsman’s peven 
nial dilemma about not knowing how much to “charge” 
in the books for his own time by saying, “Your time is 
worth exactly what your reputation is worth your number 
of years as an accepted professional will give you some 
indication.” 

Pricing is a whole field in itself, but it becomes a lot 
easier, says Roysher, if a craftsman keeps adequate ree 
ords that he can check and see just where he went wrong 
in estimating a price to a client, 

Basically, pricing should include the craftsman’s time, 
his cost of materials, his packaging and delivery costs, 
and his overhead. The latter involves light, power, heat, 
stationery and all the other “inconsequential” expenses 
that, if not added in, can make an important money-losing 
difference in the course of a year. Overhead can be figured 
into a craftsman’s hourly rate or treated as a percentage of 
the total job cost. In addition, many craftsmen figure in 
what is known as a “safety factor” if they think there is 
any chance of butching a job irremediably and wasting a 
lot of valuable material. 

Roysher has some additional worthwhile tips for crafts 
men who want to do work in architecture: 

Workman's compensation may be required under cet 
tain state laws--in California there's a $500 fine for 
neglecting it. Don't overlook it even for temporary help 

Business licenses are required under some city or state 
laws. The craftsman should see that he has them all, and 
can actually benefit from them by showing them to obtain 
trade discounts on equipment and materials 

Sales taxes have been the downfall of more than one 
craftsman. Get a sales tax certificate if required in your 
state and charge your clients the proper percentage of tax 
on every job you deliver. (One California craftsman was 
socked for thousands of dollars in back sales taxes 
recently, plus a penalty for “forgetting.”) You may even 
be told to pay taxes on models and preliminary sketches 
if models or sketches become the property of the client as 
tangible evidence of a sale 

Says Hudson Roysher. “The craftsman has to remember 
that he will be regarded as any other contractor on an 
architectural job. If he aims to take advantage of a great 
potential market in architectural art and encourage ite 
development. he's got to accept the business re sponsibilities 
that go with it. They may seem tedious at first but will 
prove rewarding providing the craftsman sticks to prices 
that are commensurate with the cost of his materials, labor 


and overhead.” 
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Stained glass jagade and model of 
chapel jor which it is intended, the design 
of French architect André Blo« 
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This report by the American correspondent of the French 
monthly, Architecture D’Aujourd hui, is from his brand 
new Reinhold book called Art in European Architecture. 


Art in European architecture 


HOUGH some architects and artists never ceased to 

be preoccupied with the relationship between art and 
architecture, it is mainly since the Second World War that 
the idea of a new synthesis of the arts has developed. 

The postwar climate of Europe has been favorable to 
such a development. The psychological impact of five years 
of destruction and suffering brought about a reaction 
against the materialism that prevailed between the two 
wars, and a search for more lasting spiritual values. The 
power of mechanized civilization, emphasized by recon 
struction needs and the economic aid offered by the new 
world, has by reaction given a new impetus to art, Old 
European countries, having lost much of their economic 
to maintain their ascend 
fields. The middle classes 


hecame more receptive to modern art, and the Catholic 


and military strength, struggle 
ancy in intellectual and artistic 


Church, enlivened by younger members of the clergy, has 
already ordered avant-garde works of art which twenty 
years ago it would never have accepted. 

In Europe the rich art collectors are gradually disap 
pearing. This is as yet an unknown phenomenon in the 
United States, where artistic activity depends exclusively 
on private initiative, and where state and federal govern 
ments are indifferent to the teaching and encouragement 
of the arts. European artists, recognizing the need of find 
ing new opportunities, have turned to architecture, espe 
cially to public architecture. In a number of countries, 
the governments have recognized their responsibility, and 
have had laws passed which give artists a place in recon 
struction. Generally, a small percentage of the cost of 
public buildings is set aside for that purpose. This move 
ment is supported by educators and so« iologists, who 
demand that art have a more direct contact with the people, 
in order to better their material surroundings and satisfy 
their emotional needs 


The cubist architecture of thirty vears ago is now a thing 
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oncreté used as leading “na 
stained glass windows designed hy 
Jean Bazaine, executed by 

Jean Barillet, in the baptistr 

of the Church of the Sacred Heart 


at Audincourt, France 
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Drinking jountain in main 
entrance hall of school 


in Malmo, Sweden, designed 


hy Thure Thorn 


Vosaic terrace (below) by Alberto Salvioni 
at the Swiss Center, Milan; (right) 
brilliantly colored pivoting wall panels by 


William Klein in an apartment in the same city 


Sculptured forms 


in intaglio on pilaster 
of Var seille 


apartment house by 


Le Corbusier 
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of the past. Having mastered new techniques and con 
struction materials, architects have attained a freedom 
which they are only just beginning to make use of, Whereas 
American architecture is based on steel construction, Eu- 
rope makes wide use of con rete, whic h has dec idedly 
superior plastic possibilities. Inspired by the example of 
engineers of genius, such as Freyssinet, Maillard, Nervi 
and Torroja, European architects have learned how to 
exploit the sculptural qualities of conerete. This allows 
modern architecture to acquire more varied and freer 
forms, and brings it closer to sculpture. The rift between 
architecture and art is diminished, and little by little the 
architects become less afraid of spoiling their “beautiful 
white walls.” It is interesting to note that the Spanish 
architect Gaudi, regarded for a long time as a crackpot, 
is now considered a genius 

The fact that European architecture has a more plastic 
character than the architecture in the U.S.A. is largely 
due to the different economic setup of the two continents. 
Whereas architecture in the United States is ever more 
subject to the laws of industry, and high salaries make a 
problem of everything which is not mass-produced, the 
European architect enjoys a much greater freedom in the 
expression of his imagination and fantasy. He can sculpt 
his concrete without having to worry about how long it 
will take to prepare the forms, and he can ask a painter 
to spend weeks at the building, on an improvised scaffold. 
ing, without any risk of ruining his client. It is thus easier 
for him to combine art and architecture as, for instance, 
when bas-reliefs are cast along with concrete walls 
than to be compelled to clap a piece of = ulpture onto a 
prefabricated wall. 

Recent attempts to integrate art and modern architec- 
ture can be found all over Western Europe. There are 
already any number of achievements worthy of interest, 
and some that are even successful, especially in France 
and Italy. While the intellectual movement towards a new 
synthesis of arts is stronger and more organized in France, 
it is more widespread in Italy. 

France—In France, the realizations are few but im 
portant. Generally they are the results of collaborations 
between well-known artists and architects. Other endeavors, 
doubtless the most successful, are the work of one person 

Le Corbusier at Marseilles, Matisse at Vence 

It is interesting to note that since the war the Catholic 
Church has finally called upon modern artists, -including 
many who have long been recognized as masters in the 
world of contemporary art. Léger, Roualt, Matisse, Braque, 


Swimming pool ulpture of ceramu 
mosaic on concrete hy 


Intonia Tomasini in Monea, Italy 


Lipehitz, Lurgat, G. Richier, Bazaine and Couturier all 
worked on the church at Assy. Léger and Bazaine col 
laborated with Novarina at Audincourt, Barillet, Loire, 
Lambert, Rucki, Singier, Manessier and Stally have con 
tributed their work to various churches. 

ltaly—-\n Italy, the attempts have been of a different 
nature. Architects and artists seem more in harmony than 
in France, and have more opportunity to work together 
But their projects are generally of limited importance, and 
are treated rather in a decorative spirit. The most impor 
tant experiments can be seen at the Milan Triennale, where 
sculptors and architects strive to coordinate their work 

Many decorative panels, mosaics and bas-reliefs have 
been created for apartment buildings. As a rule, they are 
of secondary importance, but demonstrate how willing 
architects are to accept the help of artists 

A number of new ships built since the war have afforded 
the opportunity for an intense collaboration between ar 
chitects, artists and decorators. But the Italian spirit: is 
especially adapted to interior architecture, particularly to 
store architecture where Italian fantasy and buoyancy can 
have a free scope 

The most varied materials are employed hy the Italian 
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artists. In addition to the usual ones such as oil paints, 
wood, iron and concrete, there are interesting novelties, 
such as inlaid linoleum on walls and floors, and much work 
with the traditional Italian materials ceramics, marble 


and especially mosaics 
Detail of mother and sleeping child, England—The extent of socialization in England has 


stone mosaic wall by Elenbaas in the 

“3 p j t Arn Holland reduced private patronage to a minimum, and the artists 
revincienuis 4 raheem, 

i complain bitterly of the indifference and lack of under 

SF standing shown by official authorities. A few works of 


nal ulpture have been commissioned or solicited in competi- 
tions for schools and public buildings. But more often than 
not, traditional and symbolic subjects have been chosen 
beforehand and imposed upon the artist 

The greatest collaborative effort between architects and 
artists took place at the time of the “Festival of Britain.” 
when the authorities gave the artists more of a free hand. 

Scandinavian Countries—In Scandinavian countries the 
achievements are uneven in value. Norway offers few 
examples outside of the questionable murals in the new 
town hall in Oslo. In Denmark and Finland, mural paint- 
ing and sculpture are reduced to decorative vignettes or 
medallions having no connection with the architecture By 
contrast, Sweden is outstanding for its number of interest 
ing works, which may perhaps derive from the develop 
ment of abstract art in that country since the end of the 


Cast metal grillwork by 
Virko at gate to Cave Ardeatine 
war memorial in Rome 

(detail shown on facing page) 


Brick relief hy irne Jone 
at a school entrance 
near Stockholm, Sweden 
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war. Thanks to the help given by the central government 
and municipal authorities, architects and artists are often 
able to work together, and have acquired a mutual under- 
standing which probably exists nowhere else in Europe. 

Much of the work which has been done consists of 
abstract mural compositions in brick or tile, and its fresh 
ness and vitality are in contrast to the reactionary tenden 
cies of Swedish architecture at the moment. There are 
also a number of abstract wall sculptures, particularly bas- 
reliefs in brick, concrete and plaster. 

Holland—\n Holland, the home of the De Stijl group 
and of modern architecture, a renewed activity has sprung 
up among architects and artists. The architects seem to 
have aceepted the idea that artists should have a hand in 
their buildings, at the same time that the artists are trying 
out new materials and new techniques. Municipal author 
ities are commissioning many works of art for both 
old and new buildings, and the government allots one and 
a half per cent of the cost of every new building to art 

Young and talented artists like B. Hendriks have devoted 
themselves to art as applied to architecture, and work 
directly with the workmen. Many experiments have already 
heen made, «¢ mploying the most varied te hniques 


mosaic in brick and stone. sgrafhito, molded concrete, and 


windows of concrete stained glass 


Switzerland Through the cultural endeavors of local 
Swiss authorities, painters and sculpiors are often com- 
missioned to do work for public architecture, Unfortu 
nately, this official support also no doubt explains the 
traditional character of the work which is done. Modern 
architecture has been well-established in Switzerland for 
many years, and it is one of the rare countries whose archi 
tecture is superior to its other arts. Only a very few of the 
numerous murals, mosaics, sculptures and fountains in the 
new schools and hospitals really stand out for their quality 
and architectural character. Among these are the murals of 
Hans Fischer and the sculptures of Max Bill. 
Germany—The pressing need of reconstruction and the 
critical economic situation in Germany immediately after 
the war were not favorable to the introduction of art into 
architecture. But thanks to the stabilization of the economy 
and the renaissance of German art, the situation has 
completely changed in the last five years. The youthful 
spirit with which German architects attack the reconstrus 
ion problems gives reason for looking forward to some 
interesting experiments in the field of a synthesis of the 
arts, Among the work which has been done, mention must 
be made of the murals and stained glass windows of Georg 
Meistermann, the murals of Theodore Werner, and the 


sculpture of Karl Hartung 
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The conscious STONE sy TUNNARD 


‘66 art and architecture .. A familiar phrase 

) beehe a title of a small volume of essays, or a 
chapter, near the end, in a book of philosophy. Note that 
‘art’ comes first, as if architecture were something extra, 
or at least separated from the rest of the company. “The 
separation of architecture from such arts as painting 
and sculpture makes a mess of the historical development of 
the arts.” wrote lohn Dewey in Art as Expe rience “Nor 
can it be said that its growing independence from arch- 
tlecture has coincided with any advance in the art‘of 
sculpture.” Yes, we have drawn hard and fast lines between 
the arts——an act which presumably has given rise to the re- 
cent frantic search for “integration.” 

It may be too late. In the last twenty years the arts have 
been exploiting their own media to the point of independ. 
ence. In eliminating the craftsman and the artist, archi 
tects have established a new set of rules for building which 
do not allow them within twenty feet of the walls. Archi- 
tecture has stuffed its mid-European, mid-Western Janus- 
head in the sand, and offered, instead, “simplicity.” As if 
simplicity were not, in modern terms, a striving for the 
ultimate in sophistication 

My thesis is simply this: that no creative person who is 
familiar with great art can be content with the current 
separation of architecture, painting and sculpture. Their 
reintegration is the sublime responsibility of today’s artist 

the rest is just fun and games 

This is not just a question of craftsmanship. It is said of 
the currently fashionable exposed steel, brick and glass 
buildings that precise detailing and careful juxtaposition of 
materials has replaced the craftsman. This is quite true 
there is no need for craftsmen in this type of architecture 

only a good man in the office who will see to it that the 
beams and stanchions come in the right lengths. But if 
craftsmanship is missing, then so is the whole sensuous 
element of architecture—-that element which gives warmth 
to even the most austere buildings, which enables man to 
identify himself with the work of the architect. It is this 
missing element which has caused architects in Lurope to 
call this manner The New Brutalism. “\t is hard to define 
it as architecture at all,” commented the editors of The 
Architects’ Journal in their criticism of the first large-scale 
example in Britain, a secondary school in Norfolk. “It is a 
formalist structure which will please only the architects 
and a small coterie concerned more with satisfying their 
personal design sense than with achieving a humanist, fun 
tional architecture. It is likely to prove an expensive ven- 
ture into a blind alley.” 

Let it be observed that the watertank is the only attempt 
at decoration in this building complex. How daring a ges 
ture this is, can only be realized in terms of the early 
modern move ment's « ulogies of engineering function 

An architecture which attempts an esthetic of materials 
(a concept which came into modern favor at the Bauhaus 
with Moholy-Nagy, but which actually harks back to Viol 


let le Dux obviously has rhe? tise for the work of collabora 


tive artists, with the exception of metal-workers who are 
allowed to place their constructions in the yard at a suitable 
distance from the building. Ergo, all “advanced” sculptors 
turn to metal, and so we have a blacksmith’s school of sculp 
ture with the protective mask firmly wedged over the brain 
cells, This is an « xample of the interaction of the arts today : 
or, perhaps it should be called the “welding” of the arts 

Actually, contemporary architects are scared to death 
of sculpture. And they only use painters who are quite safe 
The separation in our time is almost complete 

Svbil Moholy-Nagy., who is an admirable critic, has 
pointed out that the object of contemporary architecture 
is to take over the functions of sculpture and abstract paint- 
ing And sO. In other = hools of modern architecture, we 
find egg-shaped structures, hexagons and polygonal forms 

giant sculptural elements in the townsecape. If people ever 
saw six sides of a building at once there might be some 
point in this experimentation. These buildings are so pure 
that even vegetation must be excluded from the surround 
ings. In an earlier stage of modern architecture, fortuitous 
tree planting replaced sculpture now the building itself 
has taken over that function. 

But is it sculpture? And is architecture a substitute for 
painting, abstract or otherwise? Let us not deny each art 
the right to independence—that would be to compound 
the errors-——but instead see how the perfect marriage of 
individuals can be brought about. 

First, any new movement will have to go beyond the 
mystique of structure, materials and function. The new 
science of the mind, psychology, can help us here. Not the 
Gestalt theory, which interprets art in terms of science, 
but a broad understanding of human aims and social needs, 
to provide a new artistic climate. Unfortunately, we have 
reached a stage in the development of behavioral science 
which is very hard to bear. Much more shattering to pre- 
conceived ideas than, say. the theory of evolution, the dis- 
coveries of Freud and his followers have mobilized our 
unconscious resistance to his version of the nature of man. 
Here we are fighting science, whereas it could be helping 
us in our search for artistic truth. Once the scientific dis 
coveries are accepted, this search becomes less awkward 
and easier to pursue. Granted that man’s mind is subject 
to compulsions formerly considered evil, this new science 
teaches us that man will always be capable of nobility and 
that our thoughts, sleeping and waking, are intertwined 
with radiance of myth and fancy 

Let, then winged Faney find 

Thee a mistress to thy mind: 
sang Keats. who recognized this activity as a need and not 
as an aberration of the will. In the present age we are in a 
position to cut Fancy’s silken leash and give her a much 
larger place, now that science is in charge of the prejudices 
and neuroses of reality. Fantasy can become purer, allegory 
more instructive, and love more universal, when systems of 
human value, based on rivalry and discontent have been 


abandoned. Psychology now establishing screntihe 
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Sgraffiito on a wall by children 


terms what religion has said for centuries: “And be ye not 
conformed to this world; but be ve transformed by the re 
newing of your mind,” said St. Paul. If he sees this, the 
artist is free once again to interpret man’s highest hopes 
and aspirations, released from chains which bound him to 
the production of works inhibiting or partisan. 

In this new world, the arts of architecture, painting and 
sculpture can be mutually enhancing. Self-discipline and 
social responsibility will still be there, but many things now 
overemphasized will become less important. Designing 
from structure, from materials, from “the disposition of 
masses” will seem the elementary principles they are. Art 
will begin where function ends, and by present-day stand- 
ards will he considered “useless,” If the proliferation of 
technology and the achievement of higher living standards 
have taught us anything, they should have taught us that. 

Second, let us create a new type of artist-—an interpreter 
of several arts. He is a very old type, really, but his art 
will seem very new when it appears in today’s world of 
packaging and “out-ahead styling,” in which “design fol- 
lows sales.” A man who can create architecture and paint- 
ing and sculpture. The prototypes? Michelangelo, Leon- 
ardo, Bernini, Inigo Jones, Le Notre, William Kent, Schin- 
kel, Thomas Jefferson, Louis Sullivan, Picasso, Matisse 
men who crossed the boundaries of the arts. You will note 
that when they worked in each medium they respected the 
disciplines peculiar to that art form—they did not try to 
turn painting into architecture, or architecture into seulp- 
ture. Dilettantes, dabblers? Hardly, 

Nothing is more frustrating to the artist than to be told 

there is the place for your mural, relief or mosaic on such 
and such a new building. He weeps and tears his hair. But 
if he is asked: What would you make of this space, outside 
A chal 


lenge, a real commission! No architect who has painted or 


or inside. in terms of your art’. then he is happy 


tried his hand at sculpture will ever make the mistake of 
denying the artist or the craftsman a place in building. The 
architect doesn’t have to be a master in every field of art, 
but at least he should be able to appreciate what it can 
contribute. As an American critic commented: “A man 
who has tried to play Mozart and failed, through that vain 
effort comes into position better to understand the man who 
tried to paint the Sistine Madonna, and did.” 

Third. we must know what great art is. Having thrown 
all standards out the window, we must now laboriously 
build up a new system of values. Is a gasometer of equal 
value to the Pantheon, a grain elevator to a truncated 
column ? This is where a preoccupation with abstraction has 
led us. But art is much more than this besides the neg 
lected factor of content (what the work conveys) there ts 
the little matter of detail and technique 


tion of emotion. the enlargement of the imagination, the 


the communica 


sense of pleasure. Artists are not mere makers of specifica 
tions. Art is not science, and it is senseless to emulate sei 
ence, or conversely, to quarrel with it. Either course leads 


to the abrogation of standards. If the essence of man’s de 


velopment has been a gradual control of reality, art has 


now become more important than it was in past ages in 
which science was infantile. There must now be an esthetic 
“truth.” defined by and defining scientifie “truth.” Today, 
the plastic arts must perform the task of interpreting 
genius, honor, fantasy and myth; otherwise, we shall be 
submerged in mechanical applications of technology and 
scientific justifications of war. 

The fine arts are by no means the only sphere in which 
men show their susceptibility to beauty, as Santayana has 
pointed out. There can be a beauty of the street, of the 
house-and-lot group development, of the harborside. Look 
ing through the other end of the telescope, there is the 
beauty of detail and craftsmanship. Is this too small, too 
modest to be noticed today the dispensation of innocent 
pleasure? The turn of a molding, the shaping of marble? 
The stone leaf, abstracted from the generous bounty of 


distance between Jer Jorge and the blow-torch a yap foo 


nature’? The shaping in relief of a human torso? 


large to bridge? 

My answer to this is: if we don't find a way, the separa 
tion of the arts will become a separation of art and lift 
too horrible to contemplate. Buildings will become cages 
for the mind and the other arts devoid of meaning. An 
architect who wants to be ahead of the game today, as my 
generation believed it was in the thirties, will of necessity 
be looking for new inspiration of wider time-dimensions 
than any we recognized then 
Christopher Tunnard, Director of the Graduate Program 
in City Planning of the Architecture Department, Yale 
l niversity, is known for his interest in civie art Ihe is 
author of the forthcoming book, American Skyline. This 
article was reprinted from Penspectsa 3. the Yale Archi 


tectural Journal, by special permission of Wr. Tunnard 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Wichita's Eleventh National Show 


The Eleventh National Decorative ArtsCeramic Exhibition 
opened April 14 at the Wichita Art Association Galleries and 
will continue through May 15. The jury, consisting of Wil 
liam Friedman of University of Indiana, Charles Bartlett 
Jeffery of Cleveland and Hudson Roysher of Los Angeles 
chose the exhibited pieces from more than 1600 entries and 
awarded prizes to the following: in weaving, Betty Daniel 
Stanier, Pennsylvania, received the Medal of Honor for best 
design and craftsmanship; purchase award to Mary Ann 
Emerine, Ohio; second award to Cay Garrett, California, In 
ceramics, fret award to Paul Charles Volekening, California, 
who also received the purchase award. John M. Matthews 
Kansas, and Henry H. Lin, Washington, both received second 
awards, In enamels, Fern Cole, Ohio, received first award 
The Handy and Harman prize for silversmithing was given to 
Doris Collin Foster, Ohio, and John S. Dickerhoff, California 
took second. First award in jewelry was won by Philip Fike 
Michigan: the second went to Brooks Morris of California 


Prize winning 
rovere d silt er boul 
hy Doris Foster 


Sioneware vase 
by Paul Volchkening 


ooven tweed 
hy Betty Stanier 


Stoneware bottle by 
Katherine Choy 


Miami Ceramic Exhibition 


The Fourth National Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Miami Ceramic League. held from April 15 to April 29, was 


a good show of some 250 pieces, lected from about 600 


About one-third of the show will be circulated throughout 
the Southeast by the Lowe gallery of the University of Miami 
where the exhibition opened 

On the whole, the show demonstrated that the output of 
American ceramists is increasingly fine. First prize winner by 
Katherine Choy, Louisiana, was a fine tall bottle with reduc- 
tion glaze which was well controlled, An oval closed vase by 
George Henry Roberts, Michigan. second prize winner, was 
interesting in shape and consistent in design. A large round 
vase won third prize for Karl Martz, Illinois, with its somber 
monumentality and beautifully executed detail, There were 
some excellent pitchers, a few teapots, and a delightful 
saumovar set. But again, the great preponderence of pieces 
were vases, bottles-only partially functional—-and bowls. 
Some time we hope to see a show where more attention is 
given functional pottery other than vases. The jury had 
hoped to find pieces of brilliant color, but only a few were 
entered and many of these were too unsuccessful to be ac- 
cepted. As a result, the over-all effect of the show was one of 
muted color 

There were some excellent pieces of ceramic sculpture 
among the prize winners: first prize, a red coil-built stone- 
ware figure by Jere Meisel Grimm, Illinois; second prize, a 
slip and gold leaf terra cotta bull by Esther 
Florida; third prize, a bas relief by Marilyn Fox of New 
York; and honorable mention, dark brown mat glaze 
“Manx Cat” by Marceil Dunn, Florida 
tional small pieces of sculpture were accepted for their 


A number of addi- 


charm and because they were well done 

The jury felt somewhat like the queen in Alice in Won- 
derland while jurying both the enamels and the ceramic and 
enamel jewelry, So many pieces were rejected that the jury 
felt they were saying “off with their heads” in rapid succes 
sion, However they felt a recurrent sense of disappointment 
over many of the pieces submitted, To arrive at an effect in 
enamels is easy and can be self-deceptive, To be top flight is 
is difheult, or even more difheult, in this medium as in any 
other. First prize in enamels went for a three-section panel 
to Karl Drerup, New Hampshire; second prize for a striking 
still life to Ellamarie and Jackson Woolley, California: and 
third prize to Charles Bartley Jeffery, Ohio, for silver cloi 
sonne pieces 

The arrangements for jurying were interesting. The jury 
Velma Winters, Edwin Scheier and Aileen O. Webb— were 
tlone in the room at all times; each piece was completely 
masked so no names were revealed, Coffee or tea was always 
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on hand. At the conclusion of the jurying, the members of 
the Ceramic League and the jury met for a round table dis 
cussion, followed by on-the-spot inspection and comments 
on both rejected and accepted pieces. We wish such discus 
sions could be held more often for, although a somewhat 
terrifying ordeal at first to the jury, there is no question that 
if this were a current practice, it would tend to break down 
the barriers and lead to greater understanding between 
judges and judged. The Miami Ceramics League is to be 
commended for this idea and for contributing to the general 
raising of standards by staging an excellent exhibition. 
Auren O. Wene, President, A. C. ¢ 


Bowl by Kenneth Green of lowa 


lowa's Eighth Annual 


The Eighth Annual lowa Artists Show held at the Des Moines 
Art Center from April | through April 29 featured 33 pieces 
in the craft section which included pottery, mosaics, woven 
and printed textiles, metalwork and sculpture, Paintings in 
all media, prints and drawings made up the bulk of the show 
The jury of selection and awards consisted of Kenneth 
Shuck, director of the Springfield Art Museum, Missouri, and 
Selden Rodman, art critic and writer of New York, author of 
the recent “The Eve ot Man.” 


New Jersey Designer-Craftsmen 


A state-wide crafts exhibition sponsored by the Montelair 
Art Museum from April 15 to May 20 included 256 pieces 
representing the work of 47 New Jersey craftsmen, 

The Committee of Selection, drawn from the New Jersey 
Designer-Craftsmen group and from the museum, was com 
prised of Kathryn Gamble, Director of the Museum, plus four 
craftsmen—-one from each of the eraft areas on display 
Edgar M. Anderson, Jr 
signer; Edward Chandless, ceramist; Robert MacPhail, sil 
versmith; and Alice Stuart, weaver 

The general trend throughout seems to indicate a grow 


wood worker and furniture de 


ing emphasis on more useful and usable objects 

Probably the most interesting piece in the metal category, 
which numbers 93 pieces, is a four-inch silver pin with gem 
moonstone setting by Martha Brennan Barns. Other notable 
pieces in metal are by Robert MacPhail, Sydel and Howard 
Ackerman, Constance Newitts, and Theodore Newitts, Mac 
Phail’s covered silver bow! shows great delicacy of line. The 
Ackermans silver and enamel pendants, necklaces, brooches, 
and bracelets are imaginative and satisfying, Jewelry by Con 
stance Newitts shows perhaps the finest application of com 
bined materials in interpenetrating planes of any work ex 
hibited, Particularly successful is a rosewood and silver pin 
so constructed that the two materials are equally significant 

Outstanding among the exhibits in ceramics is the work 
of Ed Chandless and Neil Festa. Chandless is a master crafts. 
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Emil Milan's rosewood server with Joyce 
and Edgar Anderson's bowl and avodire 
cigarette box on Justine Mlakar’s linen mats 


man in wheel-tthrown shapes and subtle glazes, while Festa 
brings to his work originality in form and boldness in tex- 
ture, Other ceramic pieces exceptional in quality are a terra 
cotta gopher by Nora Herz, a coil-built pot by Carl Espen- 
scheid, a brown stoneware vase with cat motif by Dorothy 
Hotchkiss, and a black and white banded vase by Rosemary 
Taylor. 

The wood segment of the exhibition is particularly reward 
ing for its functional beauty, Joyee and Edgar Anderson, 
Martin Buckner, and Emil Milan are all designer-craftsmen 
highly skilled in grain and textural effects, A walnut coffee 
table by the Anderson team, with ceramic tiles by Neil Festa 
set into the surface, is outstanding in its simplicity 

The category of textiles rightfully includes both hand 
woven and hand-printed fabrics, but examples of creative 
surface design are regrettably lacking in the exhibition. 
Hand-woven fabrics by Alice Stuart show a mastery of tech 
nique and a tasteful use of color which are wholly admirable 
Justine Mlakar and Margaret Coffin also give evidence of 
imagination an’ skill in their products of the loom. 

Mynva Basom, Montclair Art Museum 


Silver pin 
with moonstone by 
Vartha Barns 


Banded jar with 
cover by 


Kdward Chandless 
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Silver tea strainer 

with rosewood overlay on 
handle by Peter Lear: 
wheel-thrown 


soneware fish with celadan 


glaze by Jean Williams 


Fourth Annual Northwest Craftsmen's Exhibition 


The Fourth Annual Northwest Craftemen'’s Exhibition held 
March 4 to April 4 at the University of Washington's Henry 
Gallery, Seattle, showed 186 pieces selected from 431 entries 
from Washington, Idaho Alaska and 
British Columbia, Eighteen awards were given 

In Clase 1, ceramics and ceramic sculpture, winners of pur- 


Montana, Oregon 


chase awards were Rex Mason of Vancouver: James Ff 
MeKinnell of Helena, Montana; Nan Bangs MeKinnell, 
Helena; and Bennet Walsh of Gresham, Oregon. Each of 


these pieces will be added to the Clay Club collection of the 
Henry Gallery, A special anonymous award went to Hilary 
Moth, Oak Harbor, Washington 

Honorable mentions went to Sylvia Clise Duryee, Seattle; 
Henry H. Lin, Seattle; Nan Bangs MeKinnell, Helena; 
Robert Sperry, Seattle 

Prize winners in Class U1, including jewelry, metalwork, 
decorated fabrics and wooden containers and 
tableware, were Peter C. Lear, Portland; Ruth Penington 
Seattle; Florence Saltzman, Portland; Wentworth 
Tacoma; and Richard D, Wiltamuth, Seattle, A special pur 


chase award went to Lear for a second entry 


enamelwork 


yon 


A\nneberg, Seattle; 


William 


Honorable mentions went to Margery 
Walter Froelich, Seattle 
Weber Fugene 


handwoven textiles and 


Eater Edwards, Eugene 
Stromberg, Portland; and Lester ¢ 

Winning entrants in Class Il 
clothing, were Clara J, Chapman, Yakima; Nina Blair Coll 
Nathallie Fitzgerald, Seattle: 


Award-winning weaving en 


man, Clinton, Washington; 
and Deloyee Frost 
tries were purchased by the Seattle Weavers’ Guild and will 


Vancouver 
he added to its study collection 


Honorable mentions went to Clara J. Chapman, Yakima; 
LaVerne Gray, Kirkland; Juanita Minard, Bremerton; Kath. 


ryn Strohecker, Seattle; Ruth Olga Wainwright, Tacoma; 
and Joan J. Williams, Tacoma 

A special purchase award donated by the Northwest De- 
signer-Craftemen organization went to Florence Saltzman, 
Portland, for her quilted appliqué composition, “Circus.” 
This award was made by Dr. Elisabeth Moses, 
juror, and the entry will be added to the Henry Gallery 


as over all 


permanent collection 
Sponsors of the crafts exhibition are the Henry Gallery, 
the University’s Department of Art, the Clay Club, Seattle 
Weavers’ Guild, and the Lambda Rho, art honorary 
Verna Sumavontay, Henry Gallery 


{ppliquéd fabric 


by David Van Dommeten 


Porcelain flask 
and cups by Luke and 


Rolland Kietzke 


Midwest Designer-Craftsmen 


The Second Midwest Designer-Craftsman Exhibition at the 
Layton School of Art Galleries in Milwaukee was presented 
April 7 continuing through May 5 by the organization as 
another step in their program to devel \ and foster good 
design and its understanding and appreciation by the general 
public 

\ most distinguished craft jury of five members included, 
Miss Maija Grotell, potter and ceramics instructor at Cran 
brook Academy of Art; Mevric Rogers, Curator of Decora 
tive Arts at the Art Institute of Chicago and Trustee of the 
American Craftsmen’s Council; Robert Sailors, well known 
textile designer of Michigan; John Prip, silversmith of 
Rox hester New York: and Leon Golub, painter and teac her 
in Chicago, Chosen were 164 pieces from a total of 442 pieces 
entered, representing 96 exhibitors of the 184 craftsmen sub- 
mitting work, The geographical distribution of the exhibiting 
craftsmen included nine states of the midwest area: Ohio 
Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas. 

Due to the relatively high entry fees, selectivity was quite 
apparent. This, when coupled with the adherence by the jury 
to the highest criteria and the unanimity required by the 
rules, resulted in a small but stimulating and inventive show 


The number and vigor of tapestries and wall hangings is out- 
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standing and portrays the growing experimentation of crafts 
men in textiles, beyond the confines of the functional 

The Exhibition Committee invited the jurors, individually 
to record their comments for the catalogue concerning both 
the method of selection and quality of the show 

These comments of John Prip on the work shown in the 
metal category proved particularly interesting 

“The Midwest can boast of some of the finest silversmiths 
jewelers and enamelers in the country. This fact, however 
was not too evideat in the work submitted; it could have 
been considerably better both technically and designwise 
Most noticeable was the lack of finesse in treatment and han 
dling of materials 

| think we metalworkers have one serious fault in common 
We are all too silver-happy. True, silver is a splendid mate 
rial, but so are the other metals. lron, with its wonderful 
color, strength and modest cost, and pewter, easy to cast 
spin, carve and shape, offer so much to those willing to give 
them a try. Copper, bronze, brass and. of course, gold, each 
one wonderful in itself, or when used to compliment or con 
trast one another, offer unlimited possibilities to the crafts 
man, Add to this some of the less used techniques such as 
chasing, engraving, inlay, casting, granulation, etching 
niello, ete., and one realizes that our use of the existing pos 


sibilities is limited indeed.” Harvey Lirreeros 


Silver cruet 


hy Arthur Pulos 


Religious Art at Newark 


The striking contrasts between Gothic and modern religious 
art are emphasized in an exhibition on “Aspects of Christian 
Art-- Past and Present” which opened at the Newark Mu 
seum, Newark, New Jersey. on February | and continues 
through September 

The anonymous group effort which produced the Gothir 
cathedral, with unity of style in even the smallest details. re 
quiring literally thousands of works of art, is quite different 
from the independently produced modern work, often made 
without reference to the architectural setting 

The contrast is readily apparent in two figures of the 
Madonna and Child. One is a small marble statue from the 
Ile-de-France. The other is by Henry Moore, commissioned 
in 1943 by Church of St. Matthew, Northhampton, England 

Other medieval work includes an eleventh century proces 
sional cross, a fifteenth century English embroidery of the 
Tree of Jesse, two Flemish panels of nobles in Adoration, a 
French Gothic head of a saint 

Modern works include a drawing of the Crucifixion by 
Modigliani, a bronze sculpture, St. Francis by Charles 
Umlauf, a crucifix by Gerhard Marcks, liturgical textiles for 
altar hangings by Ruth Reeves, jewelry with liturgical sub 
jects by Robert von Neumann, a rosary by Alexander Calder. 
and a silver cruet by Arthur J. Pulos 
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Gold earrings 
hy Philip Fike 
it 


Ceramic sculpture by Donald Larkin 


Eleventh Annual in Michigan 


With 296 objects selected for showing from 877 entries, this 
year’s Eleventh Annual Artist-Craftemen Exhibition was the 
largest Michigan has had. Opening February 29, it ran 
through March 25 at the Detroit Institute of Arts 

Jurors included Miss Ann W. Olmsted, Director, Syracuse 
Museum, founder of the Syracuse Ceramic National exhibi- 
tion: Robert von Neumann, jeweler and member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Ilinois, and Albert J. Azukas, chief 
technician and manager of the Dorothy Liebes textile studio, 
New York 

Twelve prizes were awarded, Winner of the top award was 
Louis Raynor, Fast Lansing, member of the Michigan State 
Lniversity faculty, for a group of three stoneware pieces 
with slip decoration 

A group of six pieces of jewelry won a purchase prize tor 
Philip Fike, Detroit, member of the Wayne University fac 
ulty, while another purchase prize also went to Robert 
Cremean, Cranbrook Academy of Art student, for two stone 
ware bottles with copper wire decoration 

Other awards went to the following: Donald Larkin, Cran 
brook student, for a group of three pieces of ceramic sculp 
ture: Mr. and Mrs, Fred Eagen, Detroit, for a silver cov 
ered jar: Lee Du Sell, faculty member, Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, for a sofa of walnut, aluminum and plastic 
Charlotte Engle. Cranbrook student, for a wool and linen 
flossa rug in white, vellow and gray; J. T. Abernathy. mem 
ber of the University of Michigan faculty, stoneware bow! 
with white and brown brush decoration: Adler-Schnee Asso 
ciates, Detroit, for a hand-printed drapery fabric; Mare 
Hansen, Grand Rapids teacher, for a stoneware jar; Mari 
anne Strengell, member of the Cranbrook Academy faculty, 
for a blue upholstery fabric in cotton, reyon and metallic 
thread; Richard Eshkanian, Highland Park, for two enamel 
plates, Jacourtine Peck, Detroit Institute of Arts 
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SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 

Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 

oz. tubes 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 

Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Boll-Fast Carpet Warp —- 22 colors on th. tubes. 
2/20 Wersted on 2 ot. tubes — 36 colors. 

We heve « complete assortment of yorns for home ond com- 

mercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Introducing 


JUTA-CORD 


A WEW YARN IN MAGNIFICENT COLORS! 


Exclusive with us in the U.S. — yarn of im- 
ported, selected-fibre Jute for weaving, rug- 
hooking, room dividers, other decorating uses. 
Hailed as intriguing news for fashion items, 
too — belts, handbags, totes, etc 
In 16 exquisite designer-decorator colors. 20/2 Jute 
Yorn, 150-yds. tb. spools $1.25 ea. postpaid. 
Send fer tree coler card and new printed Bat reg pottern leafet 


MELBAR SALES, INC. 
P. ©. BOX 1685, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, WEW YORK 17, Y. 


STERLING SILVER SHEET 


all 3 pieces only $2.30 
all 4 pieces only 3.00 
all 3 pieces only 3.60 
oll pieces only 4.35 
alt 3 pieces only 86.95 


1x6 piece of 22, 26, 28, 30 gauge 
| piece of 18, 27, 26 gauge 
Vat” plece of 14, 20, 24 gauge 
piece of 10, 14, 18 gauge 


| STERLING SILVER ROUND WIRE 


| | foot 14, 14, 18 gauge all three feet for only $ 48 


| | 26” piece of 24, 24, 28 gouge 


| foot 8, 10, 12 gouge all three feet for only 2.52 
5 feet 20, 22, 24 gouge oll 15 feet for ently 
We stock squere, triangle, round bead, half round bead and bere! wire of! 
correspondingly tow prices. Also @ complete tine of steriing silver ond 
gold filled Andings 

free Cateleg on request 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


_ 11019 K So. Vermont Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


STATE CRAFT FAIR 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
July 27-28-29 


Summer ARTS-CRAFTS Surveys 


Scondinevia, Swiss 
Mensice 
Perv, Belivie, Equeder 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC 


1776 Broadwey, N.Y. 19,N.Y. CI 


5-4646 
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Architectural League Awards 

The Fifty-ninth National Gold Medal Exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. held from March 12 through 
March 30, gave awards in architecture and its allied arts, 
including mural decoration, sculpture, landscape architec 
ture, design and craftsmanship. In the last category a silver 
Medal of Honor was given to New York mosaic designer Max 
Spivak for his mosaic panels in the General Wingate High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, and the Cerebral Palsy School 
in Staten Island, New York; Honorable Mention Awards 
went to Adolph Gottlieb of Brooklyn for his stained glass 
walls in the Milton Steinberg House on Park Avenue, New 
York; and to the Henry Lee Willet Studio of Philadelphia 
for the firm's stained glass windows in St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in La Grange. Ilinoi« 


San Francisco Potters 
The Association of San 
pieces of pottery and ceramic sculpture by 66 artists in an 
exhibition entitled “Ceramics in House and Garden” at the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum April | through May 
This Ninth Annual! Exhibition of the Association was dis 


tinguished by a greater emphasis on sculptural form and 


Franciseo Potters displayed 300 


monumentality in size. There was less stress on function than 


on imagination. Slab and coil techniques allowing a greater 
variety of free forms were employed singly or in combination 
with each other or with wheel thrown forms. 

Though most of the work was stoneware or earthenware, 
an innovation of this exhibition was a more extensive use of 
porcelain, Also shown were unique combinations of clay with 
related in feeling such as mosaic inlay, wood, 
combinations which open new functional 


materials 
leather, and hemp 


avenues for ceramics, 

The growing cooperation in the Bay Area between potter, 
architect and landscape gardener was evidenced by such 
pieces as the large space dividers, outdoor panels and gar 


den seats 
First prizes went to Elizabeth Irwin in the vessels division 
and to Richard Brennan in the sculpture division, Other 
awards in various technique classifications were given to 
Ernie Kim, Peter Voulkos, Margo Elberg, Rolly Todd, Lor 
raine Jordan, and Aldura Browning. Hal Riegger and Sasha 
Makovkin were recipients of architectural awards. Special 
purchase prizes donated by Arthur Phelan went to Paul 
Volekening, Dale Hays and Patricia Lamerdin 
the exhibition's theme “Ceramics in 


To carry out House 


and Garden” actual room and outdoor set-ups in three mu 
Hal Riegger. Exhibition 


seum galleries were designed by 


Cassarole and a punch bowl 
with serafhto and brush 
decorations by Ernie Kim 
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HANDS OF FINLAND 


WAERTSILA 
OF FINLAND 


WAERTSILA-NOTSJOE CRYSTAL 
WAERTSILA~ARABIA CHINA (U7 


CREATIVE 


Stoneware vase by Peter V oulkas 


Chairman, and ceramics instructor at the California College 
of Arts and Crafts 

How to combine brilliantly colored textiles with the more 
subdued colors of stoneware was demonstrated in combina 


tions featuring the handwoven and power loomed fabrics of 


Jack Lenor Larsen of New York. 


Voulkos Exhibits New Stoneware 
Peter Voulkos’ three-week exhibit of new work in April at the 
Landau Gallery in Los Angeles held surprise for many potters 
whe had not been aware of the new approach to form and de« 


Stoneware bowl in mat white or deep-forest green with 
rune-like relief. BX bowl, 6'/2” diameter $5.00 


oration that he has taken in the last year. Some visitors saw 
an influence of Picasso. A number of pieces were boldly 
asymetrical, There were multiform vases four feet high in which 


wheel-thrown elements of varying size and shape had been 


joined together forms set on their sides and their ends sealed 
up. flat disk-like elements added. Female faces could be di 
cerned in the surface design of many of his pots, done in 


warm earth colors in wax resist, the process Voulkos is fa 


mous for, or in some instances cut directly through the clay, 


jack o° lantern style 


Pen and Brush Club 


Fifty craftswomen were represented in the first invitation 


exhibition sponsored by the craft group of the Pen and Brush 


Club, oldest professional woman's club in the country, from 
March 23 through April 10 
The exhibition includes ceramics, enamels, handwoven and 


printed textiles, hooked rugs, batik, silver, handbound books 


jewelry, and other crafts 
Two first prizes of $25 each, accompanied by hand-lettered 


certificates for outstanding craftsmanship, were awarded to 4 
the following: The Weavers of Rabun, Rabun Gap, Georgia & 
guest exhibitor; Margaret Sussman for a silver sugar bow! 


with cover, with blue enamel on silver, member exhibitor 


Special prizes for weaving were presented by Handweaver 


and Craftsman to Berta Harttmann, guest exhibitor, and 
\nna Biggart, club member Handblown simple and graceful flower vase, clear crystal 

Certificates of merit were given to the following: Vina 
Sarti, ceramics; Helen Taterka and Elsie Siegel, enamel- 
Elizabeth Brown, Ellen Siegel, Mildred Spaeth, and Buelah 
Weaver, weaving; Nadine Wilson. silver: member Elizabeth 


Cowan, ceramics WAERTSILA CORPORATION 


The Pen and Brush Club i mprised of painters, writer 225 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 10. NEW YORK 


sculptors and craftswomen in the New York area as well a» 


or in Notsjoe’s lucent colors: lilac, mossgreen, blue and 
smoke. 3400/200 Vase $5.00 


LExington 2-446! 


other sections of the country and abroad 
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BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONI 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs from 

Beginners’ Kits requiring 

no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform lection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercratters. 
4. ©. LARGON COMPANY, INC. 
620 5%. Tripp Ave., Dept. 6001, Chicago 24, Ill 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


3,100 mile, 13 day tours to fabulous arts & crafts centers in 
private pullman © escorted by T. H. Hewitt © $199 all- 
inclusive price includes all transportation, first class hotels, 
side trips, guides, most meols, craft demonstrations in re- 
mote indian villages, museum fees, tips © stopovers up to 
two weeks * your traveling companions are interesting, 
congenial, fellow artist-craftsmen © 
* june 3 special painting workshop to Oaxaca, Mitla, with 
£. M. SCHIWETZ: guest instructor 
july | te Oaxeca, Puebla, Mexico City, Toluca, Texco 
Co-escort SAUL HUERTA, Urvapen, Mexico 
* July 29 te Guadalajara, Patrcvare, Mexico City 
Co-escort; MARY M. ATWATER, Salt Lake City, Utah 
* August 19 te Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico City, Taxco 
Co-escort; DOROTHEA HULSE, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reservations limited te puliman car capacity 
The first and only arts and crafts tours to Mexico 


TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 


EXHIBITIONS 


2413 ORISCOLL STREET ° HOUSTON 19. TEXAS 


SILVER + GOLD + BRASS + COPPER 
ENAMELS + FINDINGS + TOOLS 


Complete stock of materials for Jewelry Making, Metal 
Craft, Enameling. Quality and prompt service our specialty 
Send for price list 


HILL COMPANY 
35 West Grand River, Detroit 26, Michigan 


(2ramu 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equipment available 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS + CLAYS + GLAZES + TOOLS + BOOKS 
ENAMEL SUPPLIES —new low prices. Send fer circular 


Try ovr liquid underglazed colors 
JACK DO. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO N.Y. 14 © (WA 4.6019) 


~ 


BEGINNERS in HANODWEAVING 
You con teach yourself te weeve, with the help of the 
NEW BEGINNERS HOME STUDY COURSE 
for 2 and 4 herness weoving from 
Mrs. Harriet Tidball, Director 
THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, Califernic 


Tables in Use 


Organized on a cooperative basis last fall by Tlonka Karasz 
i group of young designers called Design Group, Ine... are 
showing their work at their own shop at 130). East 65th 
Tables by Eric Nyland are featured; 


can bye 


Street, New York City 
one shown above is mounted on pede stal-like le us that 
turned on their sides or ends to vary height. Also showing 
ire ceramics by Bill and Polly Shakespeare, who did the 
sgrafite dish and bell above, and by ceramists Harry and 
Gladys Remde; metal work by Esther Hartshorn who did the 


blue enamel dish above; brass spoons by metalemith Morse 


Newbro: mahogany bowl by wood turner Rev. Paul Kil 
linger: hand-blocked place mat by fabric designer Sani 
Walker; table sereen by Diderica Elliott. Also on display are 


embroidered wall dividers by Mariska Karasz and wall 
papers designed by Ilonka Karasz 


Miley's mosaic and cement 


“Yellow Landscape” 


composition, 


Mosaic Work by Hugh Wiley 


In his first one-man show Hugh Wiley exhibited a series of 


panels and walls designed for use in architectural spaces at 
the Bertha Schaefer Gallery. New York. February | } through 
small wall panel- 


March 5. Included were mural-size panels 


and scale models, using mosaics, cement and silicate media in 


bold textures and luminous color 

Hugh Wiley has executed murals in New York 
phia, Washington and Mexico City 
vears working closely with local architects 


where he spent three 
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; 
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New Hampshire Guild 

The Fourth Annual Guild Show, a juried show of pottery 
and ceramic sculpture, weaving, jewelry and metalwork 
sponsored by the guilds of the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts was shown at the Currier Gallery of Art in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, March 28 through April 29. It 


TREASURE PACKAGE 


amethyst 


study, mos tc. Ent package ly § 


THE FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY ISSUE OF DESIGN 
« portant hed by tt Walk Art 


will be on view at the Worcester, Massachusetts, Craft Center 
June 4 through 25, following its current run at the University tat twal iresses, « 
of New Hampshire COMBINATION OFFER: |<» t Design Quart 
Approximately 30 New Hampshire craftsmen both profes 4 ry 
sional and part-time, are represented CURIOSA 
MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS fresh) water pee 
flat back ‘ tor iit barga 5 


DENARIUS OF CARACALLA 
D.). Hand 


‘ she , Condition excellent. Ha 

Mak ks, ea $4.00 ea 5 

#27 GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS (Africa) to 12", tapered, 

strona, flexible, unlumiuted possibilities, $1.00 doz 

NAUTCH DANCERS ANKLE BELLS 


belis bra ts and 


sranteed, 44” dia 


bod ivory SKULLS | tive ke fetish pieces, Ha 

Yes, we are the seme Sam Kramer you have reed about in 


the Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, and cther magerines 
PPP PLL 


EVERYBODY! 


“Everybody can make fascinating and valuable 
caged gem jewelry. No soldering, no extra tools 
or equipment, no skill or experience needed! Be 
gin at once, work anywhere, your first piece 
averanteed a thrilling success! 
The most uniquely simple, yet most satisfying and 
profitable hebby that ever happened Opens whole 
new werlds of tun, accomplishment and money- 
making possibilities 


a 


Rug hy Viriam Le ele 


Send for your own jewelry kit today! Give kits te 
cratt and hebby minded triends, shutins, service men, youngsters 
or oldsters! ideal for craft classes, clubs, therapy groups, or 


Handwoven Rugs by Miriam Leefe 


Miriam Leefe of Sausalito, California, exhibited four rugs in BEGINNERS CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT # 3A— conta 
the Gallery of the University of California College of Archi pert 1 jewelers pl (1 for bending fe ting) 
tecture at Berkeley February 20 to March 9 ft. cha nd earring attachments, all sterling. | ‘ 
: needed for a pendant & earrings, with some left over for other 
Mrs. Leefe’s rugs, generally characterized by a long-cut projects. Complete instructions included. Entire kit (the greatest 
pile of varying length, are designed for individual rooms or bargain you ever saw) only $5.00 ; 
specific uses BRACELET KIT 1-6 glittering 
citrme, anne yst it mine wire and 
She states: “The proportions of the room and the natural hand bra chain sad cleep, ati staring. Entice bie 03.68 


ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! 
GEM CAGING AND FINDINGS 


light it receives will decide the basic nature of the rug to be 


designed, After preliminary client-designer conferences dur 


ing which rough studies are made, the rug is woven on a #25 STERLING WIRE '" cable 20 wa. 3 ft. tor $1. 
263 UGH deep 10 
traditional upright loom. Maintaining the over-all concept | ae » 


developed in the rough studies the details of the rug are ond tenes. Gaus 


basically improvised at the moment it is being woven 
M17: CUPP-LINK BACKS—heavy sterling silver, swivel type, the best 


Hard, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1.00 per pr. ; doz. prs. $10.50 
THE CLASP. practual (alliga type. 


long wide. M 


desu $1.0 ca 
HERE AT LAST!! 
Sam Kramer's complete new catalogue. 


PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 
Wi! RARE EXOTIC WOODS mgo ebony, coco bolo, rosewood, la 
{ 


vitae, goromunde acassar ebony. Por jewelry, emall cralts and 


carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3 « 6%. Fach piece 
clearly sdentified. 1 th. $1.75; 2 ths. $4.00; 5 ths. $7.50 

IVORY sound and seasoned, Pieces, rods and 
chunks from 1” to 6” for jewelry and crafts. Pascimating material! 


Mixed lot over 1 tb. $4.40 4 tb. lot $1.75 
Hl APRICAN BUFFALO HORN cor end robbed to ky, trans 
ties sad ‘ 


7 


eve 


STAG HORN “CROWNS 


SPECIAL NATURAL MATERIALS KIT 
karly Chimu model ota prison pre wend tag buff 
BONUS .. . with orders of $5.00 or mors, you get free... 1) 


3 profusely Niuetrated articles on jewelry making and gems. 
#27) MATURAL BONE BEADS srious and ide ; round cabochons 


flat back. Center hole for hanging %” diam. 7%¢ doz 
274) SAME INTRIGUING BONE BEADS «> te 
red. Lar azul; blue alachite green, persimmon orange. dor 


Order today! Your money beck if not highly delighted 
Dept. H., 29 W. 8th Street 


SAM KRAMER @ @ @ New York 11,N.Y 


metal from Indian cultures destroyed after America’s dis 


Pre-Columbian Ceramics a 

\ Peruvian Indian mask of thin hammered gold and two 
loltee Indian stone masks from Mexico are part of a large 
vift of Mexican, Central and South American antiquities now 


on display at the Detroit Institute of Arts 


Sixty-five examples of sculpture, ceramics, textiles and 
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EXHIBITIONS 


covery are the gift of Mrs. Lillian Henkel Haas of Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, who has collected pre-Columbian antiquities 
lor many years 

A unique example of ancient Peruvian craftsmanship is a 
pottery model of a prison with guards at the door and a 
prisoner inside receiving the gift of a chicken from a friend 
at the window. Equally illustrative of ancient Peruvian cus 
toms are effigy vases: a man carrying pots, a man carrying a 
garland, and a portrait head of a man 

Gold, silver and bronze bowls, pendants, and figurines are 
among other Peruvian items, From Mexico are a stone figure 
masks, an efigy urn and a pottery stamp 


A.1.D. Winners 


The Tenth Annual A.LD. Homefurnishings Design Competi 
tion announced its award winners 

For floor coverings, first award went to George J. Well» 
New York, for a hand hooked wool panel rug of strips and 
yarns; honorable mention for a floor covering produced on 


velvet loom achieving Wilton pattern effect went to Talbout 
Rantoul of Connecticut. In wall coverings, first award went 
to Harry Lawenda of San Francisco, California for a hand 
woven rafha weave wall covering; honorable mentions were 
given to Mrs. Lee R. Rosen of Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
for her ceramic wall surface, glazed or unglazed in colors; 
and to Donald K. Soederlund, Chicago, Illinois, for his silk 
screen handprint wallpaper. In furniture, Victor DeLynn of 
New York received first award for his extension cabinets 

\ traveling show of the ten winning designs together with 
twenty-six additional competition entries seleeted by the jury 
of awards will be made available for exhibition 


Textiles At Cooper Union 


One of the most inclusive exhibitions of printed textiles ever 
assembled was opened on April 27 at the Cooper Union Mu 
seum for the Arts of Decoration, and will continue through 
August 31 

Entitled “Design by the Yard,” the exhibition includes a 
technical section, devoted to the methods used in transferring 
designs to fabrics; a historical section, comprising hundreds 


CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 


WOODWORKING TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and four 
year B.S. degrees. Citations for study at the ad- 
vanced level. Exceptional faculty and equipment; 
outstanding record of achievement. 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 1956 

July 9-August 17 
Program for the beginner and tutorial workshop for 
the advanced student. Courses taught by the regular 
faculty of distinguished designers and craftsmen 


Write for announcement 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


OF TECHNOLOGY 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION: July Oth to 
and Drewing, Ceramics, Life Drawing, Graphic Arts and 


t Morning and Afternoon. Full Time and Part Time 


Write for free atalog | 


EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 38,N. Y. * Nevins 8-4486 


THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER, Inc. 
Brookfield, Conn., bet. Danbury & New Milford 


Instruction in Crafts 
Excotiont Teachers * Smet! Groups 
Serine * Summer * Early and late Fol! 
CATALOG SENT ON 


A CRAFTS VACATION IN VERMONT 


PLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL ° LUDLOW, VERMONT 
duly 31, 1956. Twe week periods. Courses offered in Weeving, 
Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Copper Enamel, Decoration, Bug Hooking, 
Block printing and sith screening Write fer catelegue to 

Mrs. Leone Pheips, Executive Secretory 
Society of Vermont Craftemen, Dept. C.. 5 Fairfax Street, Albers, Vi 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A OEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1676. Professions! twaining with Tuition ond 
Traveling Scholarships eveiloble. Diploma and Teacher 
Training degree courses in Drawing, Pointing, Scvipture 
Commercial Art, 


* GRAPHIC ARTS 
JEWELRY 

SILVERSMITHING 
CERAMICS 

Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. . 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL of CRAFTS 


Liberty Maine 
1956 SUMMER SESSION 


Weaving — Ceramics — Wood Design 
Textile — Graphics 


JACK LENOR LARSEN, TRUDE GUERMONPREZ, MARLI 
EHRMAN, PHIL WARD, DAVID WEINRIB, SVEA KLINE, 
ANTONIO FRASCONI, WIN ANDERSON, SHEVIS, WILLIAM 
4. BROWN 
College Credit or Non-Credit 
Apply to Director for Information 


POTTERY WORKSHOP IN NORTH HATLEY 
June Ist te Sept. 15th 


Fully equipped shop—txperienced instructer—individvel teaching for 
beg: a Specie! emph on wheeiwerk ond 
giezes For information and reservations write 


GAETAN BEAUDIN, NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC | 
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Egyptian 
block printed 
cotton, 
period of 
Mameluke 
(1250-1570) 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


No entrance of scholastic requirements. 

Instruction in @ large number of different crafts, including Hand 
Weeving, Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Pottery, Metaicrafts, 
Jewelry, Enameling, Silk Screen Printing, Leathercrafts, Chair 
Seating. 

Spring Session: Feb. 13 to June 2. Continuous instruction period 


1956 Summer sessions June 4 through August 25th, in three 
weeks terms. 


Write the Registrar for complete information 


oa The University of Aiberte t 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

24th Summer Session 7 

‘ July 2nd to August 11th, 1956 ‘ 


offering, WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORA. 
T . PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAMA. BALLET, MUSIC, PAINTING, CREA. 
WRITING AND ORAL FRENCH. for Colender Write 

DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 


PAINTING, TEXTILES, CERAMICS, METAL MOSAICS 


FIDALGO une 20 


ALLIED arts JULY 30 
P.O. BOX 496 ANACORTES, WASHINGTON 


CRAFTS 


Painting * Beokbinding * Enameling * Sculpture 
Silversmithing * Jewelry * Ceramics * Metalwork 
Weaving * Silk Screen * Cabinetmoking 
Men, Women, Day, Eve. Catalog CH 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


140 West 22nd Street, New York City * CH 3-5747 
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of examples of printed textiles covering 12 centuries; and a 
contemporary section, containing a wide selection of furniture 
and clothing fabrics produced in the past 10 years 

The historical section begins chronologically with Far 
Eastern fragments of the eighth century, A.D., and Peruvian 
examples from the ninth to fifteenth centuries. Included 
among European examples from the fourteenth to twentieth 
centuries are early Rhenish prints, extremely rare French and 
Spanish prints of the Renaissance, and examples from the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, From the Orient are 
outstanding examples from India, Indonesia, China, Japan 
Persia, Armenia, Turkey, and Russia 

Materials were selected by William Osmun, keeper of ex. 
hibitions, and Christian Rohlfing, associate keeper, to em 
phasize four main points:.the fluidity and diversity of printed 
design, the economic advantage of printed designs, the pos 
sibilities for multi-color printing on sheer materials, and the 
chronology of developments in textile printing. 

Among the celebrated contemporary designers whose work 
was shown are: Alexander Calder, Alexander Girard, Pierre 
Kleykamp, Jack Lenor Larsen, Stig Lindberg, Herbert Selt 
zer and D. D. and Leslie Tillett, 


design painting 
weaving C AT E sculpture 
metalsmithing ceramics 
in @ beautiful country environment . . . 300 acres 20 miles north 
of Detroit. . . low tuition. . . board rooms individual studio 
space .. . tennis courts .. . swimming pool 


the architecture of Eliel Saarinen 
the fountains of Carl Milles 


SUMMER SESSION June 25 through August 4 


distinguished faculty 
write for detaiis 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


The SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


The Oldest Summer ART SCHOOL in the Midwest 


Saugatuck, Michigan 


OXBOW 


PAINTING 
Comprehensive Courses in CRAFTS 
GRAPHICS 

1956 Catalog available 
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EXHIBITIONS 


thrifty 


to give your home a 
Smart decorator 


00-1T- YOURSELF yen 


(Webster Plass 
Clock Kit 


Collection) 
Install this kit in your wall 


f of « ca inet pad. Complete, Art of Africa 
i : , ' precision electrical movement, An extensive collection of African art was on display at the 
P P i center disc. hands. dots Allen Art Museum, Oberlin College. from February 6 through 
markers or numerals. Black, Over 80 pieces were in the exhibit which included carved 


und naturalistic styles, wooden figures of 


masks in abstract ¢ 
aluminum or brass finish. 
people and animals, bronze pieces and gold dust weights in 


small geometric and animal shapes 

African art serves a more complex purpose than mere de« 
oration. The masks, for example, are used in the religious 
rituals of the tribes. Many figures are believed to be magix 
housing ancestor spirits or protecting the home or individual 
from specific evils, Musical instruments and such practical 
objects as weaving pulleys are also carved in the shape ola 
human or animal figures to house a protecting spirit 


write descriptive 
literatur 


Ultra. Craft 


gor No 16 GRAND RAPIDS |, MICHIGAN 


Bergen @NEWEST 1956 Catalogue 
Antsd >>» @ GREATEST | send 25c to cover 


Crafts INEST ARTS & CRAFTS 


GENUINE SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES Japanese Abstract Calligraphy 

SOLID JADE FINGER BINGS..A very item for theme whe oo 

Mead cut end polished trom beautiful aephrite leds An exhibition of examples of Japanese abstract calligraphy 

Gatien Sens Cand $10.68 shown at the Montclair Art Museum from February 5 

Sager tite, of send string fits 

JADE BUDDHAS Beoutifully corved out of solid jade Flat Bock ideo! through March 4 illustrated the modern expression of the 

AGATE.in bive, green ond onys. Rectangles, 16/! 2mm 

sch) 3 ter $1.00 

PINK CORAL CAMEOS—Hond corved face on light pink background leries in New York by one of two large groups of artists 

Carved trom ene piece. '6/'2mm. 3 ter 00 

bend corved women’s heed white experimenting with this medium of expression—the Keisei 

shel! on ton Bechgrevnd. 3 fer $1.00 Kai Society. The Society has a membership of two thousand 

mor NUGOE Mend cory i 

peo: peck 1* $100. men and women who, through combined research and experi 


The exhibition was originally sent to the Wittenborn Gal 


ments in expression, are attempting to build up an “interna 


PLEASE ADD 10% FED. EXCISE TAX POSTAGE FREE 


be wore te vend fer our tree coteteg of semi 


tional artistic calligraphy”-—a universal visual language 
This development is a serious attempt to convey pictorially 
INTERNATIONAL GEM CORPORATION words or ideas based on ancient calligraphic symbols. The 
13 MAIOEN LANE, N.Y. 38, N.Y legibility of the characters, however, is incidental to the im- 
pact of the abstract linear patterns 
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Enamel (above } hy Blane he Hutto 
neck clasp by Merry Renk 


In Brief: 


Mona 5, Pierce of Texas, received first prize for her enamel 
plaque, Clown, at the 55th Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Art Association of New Orleans, held. from March 18 through 
April 8 while Frances Holmes Boothby of Vermont received 
honorable mention for her free-form pendant and choker 

Mosaicist Elsa Schmid of Rye, New York 
mosaics which had been executed over a 24-year period at the 
Gallery of the Katonah Village Library in Katonah, New 
York Merry Renk’s jewelry, shown at the Grete Williams 
Gallery, San Francisco, from February 7 to March 3, beats 


silver and gold wire into linear, sculptural volumes that en 


showed 15 


close decorative and colorful stones Fact and Fantasy in 
a Steel Plant was the title given to an exhibition of Mildred 
Johnstone's unusual needlepoints at the Contemporary Arts 
Cincinnati Art Museum, from March 17 to April 4 


translates her 


Center 
Shown were 12 embroideries in which she 
impressions of a steel mill in terms of thread, color and tex 
ture William P. Daley, showed 27 pieces of his earthen 
ware at the Art Education Gallery of New York University 
from February 20 to March 28 
dark grey and green glazes, he starts his basic 
Additional 


hand-formed pieces are added when the pot is leather hard 


Using no decoration other 
than tan 


forms on the wheel, cuts and then rejoins them 


Blanche Hutto showed her enamel- 
at the Fort Wayne Art Museum. Indiana, through 


hebruarys The 75th Annual Painting and Sculpture Ex 


cloissoné pendants 


ind bowl. 


hibition of the San Francisco Art Association awarded prizes 
to Adeline Kent of San Francisco for her terra cotta and to 


Henry \. Rasmusen of Mill Valley for his enamel 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'’S COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22. N. Y. 


American Craftemen’s Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State of New York 
in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appreciation of the 
hand arts and raising the standards of craftsmanship. Presents ex 
hibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clearing house for craft 
information, prepares bulletins, Founded the School for American 
Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group memberships and 
contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's official publication 
Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. Officers: Mrs 
Vanderbilt Webb, President: Kenneth Chorley, Vice-President 
William J. Barrett. Treasurer; Mary Vail Andress, Secretary 
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TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design and Construction Patented 


Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and ether metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & @ ling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y 


OISTRIGUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


CRAFT METALS 


Sterling Silver Karat Gold 

Special Bronze Nickel Silver 

Pure Silver Copper 

Brass Pewter 

Sterling Silver Balls and Beads * Silver Solders and Flux 

Spun Copper Dishes * Sterling & Gold Filled Findings 

Eor Wires * Cuff Link Backs® Sister Hooks * Spring Rings 

Send 75c for illustrated Booklet 

FREE PRICE LISTS SENT ON REQUEST 

T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


suMMER 
WEAVING 


> workshop 


the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SULLER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
BY the staff 
July 16-27 $50.00 
write now for details 


Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For 


Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC, 


129 SOUTH ST. * DEPT. € + BOSTON 11, MASS. | 


JAYDARH 


A ceramic turqueise stone at cone 09 


Fecallent one 


Lane 


A sell-giazing, one fire, vitre ty in powde 
ng Vlorts be clay Available 
<ado, chortreves, bive-green, and white to be colored to 
Instructions in package, 4 Oz. $1.00; '/, Ib., $1.50; 1 Ib., $2.50, 
check or money order, Add 15¢ for postage ond handling 
c 


Wilton Pottery, Seir Hill Road, Wilton, Connect 


Anchor 
| | 
x, 
j 
a 
— 


Craftsman’s | 
man's BOOKS 


Architecture and the Arts 


Latin Amenican Ancurrectone Since 1945, by Henry 
Russell Hitcheock, published by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, 204 pages, 175 black and white photo 
graphs and 55 drawings. $6.50 

The first wide recognition of the excellent modern archi 
tecture developing in South America came in 1942 following 
the exhibit “Brazil Builds” at the Museum of Modern Art 
Fourteen years have now passed, during which Latin Amer 
ica has been building at an unprecedented speed. From 
Brazil the new architecture has «pread in all directions and 
developed in many ways. With this book the Museum of 
Modern Art surveys the achievements of those intervening 
years. Under the auspices of the Museum, Henry-Russell 
Hiteheock has made a thorough study of post-war building 
in Latin America, this time covering ten countries and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

As we might expect from one of our foremost historians 
of modern architecture, Hitcheock has not only identified the 
various developments, but has attempted to explain them in 
terms of climate, terrain, availability of materials and 
historical background, He is primarily concerned with the 
architecture of Latin America as an entity, although he 
also briefly identifies those trends which conform to national 
boundaries 

His findings are sometimes surprising. In the field of 
public housing, for example, the Latin Americans have far 
outstripped the United States in design and quantity, while 
in the field of eeclesiastical building, he says, they have 
not approached the quality and variety of construction in 
this country. It is also interesting to note the absence of 
any strong personal styles that in other parts of the world 
distinguish the work of one architect from the rest. The 
result is a pleasant harmony “approaching Gropius 
ideal of an impersonal anonymous architecture.’ 

This quality of similarity that is so marked in Latin 
American architecture is only partly due to the “inter 
national” approach to design. It is also largely a result of 
the limited materials available in Latin America, Structural 
steel is produced only in Mexico, and to a limited extent 
Surprisingly, good native stone and structural timber are 
ileo lacking. Even brick and tile, although extensively used 
are so inferior that a stucco finish is used to cover them 
Thus the Latin Americans have become builders in concrete 
and in their use of the material they are unsurpassed, The 
most remarkable use of concrete, and the most appropriate 
has been in thin shells in the form or arches, vaults and 
domes. These graceful forms reappear constantly and con 
stitute one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
architecture 

The materials available, or rather, the lack of materials 
is responsible for another characteristic of Latin American 
work, To combat the monotony of plain, untextured surfaces 
of conerete and stucco, artists have been employed to add 
color, line and sculptured form. As a result there is no 
other contemporary architecture in the world so success. 
fully wedded to the arts of painting and sculpture. The 
artist has rightfully earned an important place in the build 
ing profession indeed, the name of Candido Portinari 
see p. 19 this issue| is more familiar than those of most 
architects whose buildings his tiles adorn. The photographs 
amply illustrate the use of tile murals, mosaics and sculp 
ture. In this respect can be mentioned the only important 
fault of the book: the reader will certainly regret the ab- 


sence of color plates. Rosert 


Iraty Bows: Its Modern Architecture and Native Inheri 
tance, by G. E. Kidder-Smith, published by the Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, New York, 264 pages with more 
than 400 photographs. $10 

This handsomely presented bi-lingual ( English-Italian) 
book, presents an architectural appreciation of Italy via a 
privately conducted tour from the Alpine villages, with 
their southerly oriented, wood-latticed balconies which serve 
as drying, sunning and storage spaces, to the plains where 
the baleony is an arcade of stone and stucco providing 
shade during the hot part of the year. It takes a long look 
at the coastal architecture of the Bay of Naples, with its 
rain catching roofs of lava blocks and gypsum, and the 
wonderfully plastic, cone-shaped trulli of the southeast 

The second section of the book is devoted to the city 
the square and the street, from the fore-space of a cathedral 
and the space around the town well to the market place, 
the great community center of any Italian city or neighbor 
hood. The author eloquently presents some of the most 
famous squares, streets and fountains of Italy. This is done 
with maps and photographs taken from specified points of 
vantage, all carefully marked on maps. Thus a reader can 
“walk through” rather than stand outside looking in. Color 
would certainly have been appreciated, and is missed 

The last sections of the book are devoted to the works of 
the architects and engineers who are forging new links in 
the chain which binds the future with the past of Italian 
buildings. Architects, designers and craftsmen have been 
amazed at the re-birth of architecture and the arts in Italy 
since the end of War IL. Italy had formerly been the place 
to study the Renaissance and antiquity of Rome. It is fas 
cinating to see the carry-over of tradition in these splendid 
photographs-—the new baleonies, arcades and pierced walls 
using new materials, but retaining a validity related to the 
building requirements and the material available. The ele 
gant and wonderful combinations of materials are well 
illustrated——stueco and wood and metals and masonry and 
marble and mosaics—all of which are part of the Italian 
heritage Avex 


Syvacocur is tHe Unrrep States by Rachel 
Wischnitzer, published by the Jewish Publication Society 
of America, Philadelphia, 204 pages, 149 illustrations. %6 

The impact of traditional thinking has, in most religious 
structures, been of great consequence, as exemplified by the 
recreated gothic and romanesque structures which many 
groups perpetuate to this day as befitting a place of wor 
ship. The style of the synagogue has never been as strongly 
restricted to tradition in design. Thus its architecture has 
always been more free to express the thinking of its own 
times. There are few specific types of buildings which 
could give a better or more complete picture of nineteenth 
and twentieth century American architecture in public or 
monumental building 

The book traces the development of the synagogue and 
its search for an architectural expression as a house of 
worship and as a center of community activities. From its 
early beginnings in the colonies up to the present, syna 
gogues were and are being designed in the mainstream of 
the architectural flow by the prominent architects of the 
times, Today, many of the popular trends in varied use 
of materials, spatial relationships and the use of crafts and 
arts | see this issue pages 22, 23) are visible in all new syn 
agogue structures 

The forms are as varied as tastes today—as varied as the 
architects and their creeds. A synagogue in Philadelphia 
by Frank Lloyd Wright will differ in style from one in St 
Louis by the late Erie Mendelsohn or another in Port 
Chester, New York, designed by Philip Johnson or others 
by Percival Goodman, Fritz Nathan and the firm of Har- 


rison and Abramovitz. Avex Gowprine 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


Urnoustentnc by F. J. Christopher, published by Dover 
Publications Inc.. New York, 128 pages, 65 illustrations. 
Cloth $1.50; paper $.65. The home craftsman will find this 
little book useful in upholstering and repairing furniture. 
With the help of detailed diagrams and photographs, it gives, 
step by step, the techniques of upholstering—tying and re- 
placing springs, repairing the wood frame, padding, covering 
with burlap, webbing, attaching the final cover, remodeling, 
weaving a cane seat, making and fitting patterns, etc.——in- 
creasing in complexity from covering the seat of a dining 
room chair to recovering a settee. Simplified methods for 
fitting corners and curved areas are shown, It also tells what 
tools and materials to use and where to buy them. Special 
sections on slip covers, foam rubber, and wood are included. 


Craftsman’s 


BULLETINS 


Summer school for artists and architects: To study art 
forms compatible with contemporary architecture, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology is offering a three-week sum- 
mer program on “The Artist, Materials and Technology.” 
August 13-31. Says M. 1. T.: “Contemporary architecture has 
grown to maturity; these achievements now must be comple- 
mented with art values not implicit in architectural structure.” 
Lectures, laboratory demonstrations, field trips, projects on 
art forms and properties of building materials will be under- 
taken with a faculty that includes Gyorgy Kepes, Lawrence 
Anderson, artists Motherwell, Lassaw, Nivola. Tuition is 
$180. Address: Room 7-103. M. 1. T., Cambridge 39, Mass 


Sculptor Paul Aschenbach, who works in wrought iron 
in Charlotte, Vermont, has been accorded international re 
cognition as a result of a story in Crart Horizons. The 
U. S. Information Agency selected the article about Aschen 
bach entitled “The Evolution of a Sculptor,” which appeared 
in the September-October 1955 issue, for reproduction in 
publications all over the free world 


A directory of New York State's professional craftsmen is 
being brought out by the New York Department of Com 
merce. Listing only craftsmen who earn all or part of their 
living from the sale of their work, the directory will itemize 
the various types of craft that each one does 


Crafts of the New York Society of Craftsmen was displayed 
through the month of April in the windows of the Rocke- 
feller Center Branch of the East River Savings Bank. 


Eleanor Olson, Curator of the Oriental Collections at the 
Newark Museum, has returned after a year and a half in 
Japan, on a Fulbright Grant as a Research Scholar, where 
she made a study of contemporary print-making and the folk 
arts and crafts of Japan, in addition to acquiring further 
background on Tibet. She has brought back many examples, 
particularly pottery, woodcarving, and textiles. 


The 1956 Craftsmanship Medal of the ALA. goes to 
sculptor-painter-designer Harry Bertoia whose experiments in 
metal evolved into designs for mass-produced chairs and a 
series of massive architectural sculptures | see p. 12 


For a continuing survey of architectural art in these 
pages, the editors of Caart Horizons urge craftsmen and 
architects to send in reports of the use of the work of 
artists and craftsmen in U.S. and foreign architecture. 
All photographs should be documented with full name 
and address of both architect and craftsman with me 
dium, process, size and color, et: 
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NOW ONLY $1.00! Unabridged! 


4 I LETTERING & ALPHABETS 
by Albert Cavanagh 
| Unabridged reproduction of Covenogh + 
| LETTERING, with 8% basle handler. 
tered eiphabets by greet modern 
bidity Strokes pens brushes white 
areas, compact, expanded letter groups! 
All alphobets reproducible without per 
mission! ideal for artist, hobbyist, let 
terer, art director, etc 12) pp. 8° 
| aiphabets, 72 illustrations, 9% « 6 
Sturdy paper binding, ently $1.00! Add 
10¢ pestege. Uncenditiens! gveren- 
tee: Money beck if you don't agree 
4 \ this ie best croft buy in yeors! 
Ly, Dept. 68, Dover Publications, Inc. 
. 920 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


64 PAGES 


letterer! 42 pepwlar styles from Cos 
Bleck Letter, ete 10 


exe 
lon, Gothic 

script 26 1! old-fashioned! 

~~ Upper, lower cases, sumerols. Also, 37 


specimens analyzed for moke-vp vo 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
IDEA BOOK 


learn jewelry moking enameling processes and 
techniques from step by step instructions. Book 
liste hundreds of new copper items never before 
oveileble, low cost kits, complete supplies, new 


tools and equipment, BIGGEST KILN VALUES ever 
offered. if you are not on ovr mailing list, send 
for your copy of this velveble beok todey! 
Rush 25¢ to 
THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of immermean and Sens Dept. M-35 
1812 Se Cleveland 14, 


BUILD-IT 


ow FURARITURE 


® WROUGHT IRON LEGS—MAPLi 
LEGS — FURNITURE FRAMES 


WRITE FOR DESION BULLETIN 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


2566 FON DU LAC EAST PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


| Wood Blocks Suitable for Turning and Sculpture } 


We invite your inspection of ovr unusual assortment and 


solicit your inquiries. List available on request. ; 
J. H. MONTEATH CO. 
2500 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 51 
Dealers in lumber, veneer and plywood 4 


IT’S SPRING TIME IN THE ROCKIES! 
All the glorious colors of spring are imprisoned in nature's semi 
precious stones. | have released this hidden beauty into glowing 
cabachons for the Craftsman 
ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Star Revte — Colorado Springs, Colerade 


10 miles of Colorado Springs on Highway welcome 


““"WOODENWARE TO DECORATE”’ 


Graham Hardware has expanded its line of Ver- 
mont hardwood to include besides plates, trays 
and Granville bowls; pastry and ham boards, 
small stools, knife boxes, jewelry boxes, Ham- 


burg presses, and rolling pins. These are all 
sanded and ready to decorate. 


Plates 8° to 10° Bowls 6° to 20° Trays 12° to 16° 
Write tor Free Catalogue and Prices 

Graham Hardware, inc., 203 Main Street, Bethel, Vermont 

We are interested as distributors in any new woodenware items 
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Craftsman’ s EDUCATION 


Index 


Summer and fall tours: 


A two-week Design in Scandinavia tour planned to give 
American designers and craftemen a chance to study the 
techniques and methods of Scandinavian craftemen. Leaves 
New York May 26 and returns June 10. For information 
write the Scandinavian Airlines System, 1250 Sixth Ave.. 
New York City... A conducted tour of Scandinavia leaving 
New York September 5 and returning October 17 offers an 
opportunity to visit leading craft workshops as well as pre- 
view the latest arts and crafts designs during the Second 
Annual Seandinavian Design Cavaleade. Contact the Sean- 
dinavian Travel Bureau, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Two weeks of conducted sightseeing and travel in 
Mexico City, Oaxaca and Acapulco as a supplement to three 
weeks study of crafts and Spanish--July 10-August 16, 
sponsored by the Mexican Art Workshop, Taxco, Mexico. 
Apply Director Art Workshop, 238 East 23rd Street, New 
York City 


Study in New England: 


The Fletcher Farm Summer Craft School between 
Ludlow and Proctorsville, Vt.. is held July 9- August 31; 
classes are planned in two-week periods. Courses are offered 
in all the crafts with special arts and crafts for elementary 
grade teachers and teacher training. Staff includes Walter H. 
Wright, Louise Williams, Berta Frey, Virginia L. Newhall, 
Gina M. Martin, Mariette Paine, Angelo Caravaglia, James 
I Goldie, lrene Slater, Eileen M Briggs, George C. Knox, 
Frances Holmes Boothby and Stell Shevis At Brook- 
field Craft Center, Brookfield, Conn., summer term «tarts 
July 2 through September 7 and courses include weaving, 
jewelry, enameling, silveremithing, ceramics, early American 
decoration, silk screening and rug hooking An Art 
Workshop for Elementary teachers will be held July 2 
through July 20 at State University Teachers College, 
N. Y.. and carries three hours of graduate or 
under-graduate credit. . The Haystack Mountain 
School, Liberty, Me., offers a nine-week session or three 
week July l 
University of Delaware. Faculty members: for weaving, Jack 
Lenor Larsen, Marli Ehrman, Trude Guermonprez; for 
ceramics, Phil Ward, Svea Kline and David Weinrib; for 
woodworking and dimensional design, William J. Brown and 
for blockprinting and silk screen printing, Win Anderson, 
Applications due June 1. . . 


Potsdam 


August 31 and carries credit at the 


Stell Shevis, Antonio Frasconi 


Wariska Karasz conducting workshop in creative 
needlework at Haystack Mountain School 


At the Woodstock Guild Shop, Woodstock, VN. Y.. classes 
in crafts under the Adult Education program of New York 
State are offered during the summer .. . State University of 
New York, State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y.. 
offers a Graduate Studio in Crafts from July 2- August 10 
which carries three credits and is geared to in-service 
teachers who are not themselves art teachers or specialists 

Craft classes at the deCordova Museum, Lincoln. 
Massachusetts... The School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, N. Y.. will hold summer 
workshops from July 9- August 17. Faculty in ceramics, 
metalerafts, woodworking and textiles are: Harold J. Bren- 
nan, Ernest Brace, Hans Christensen, Lawrence Copeland, 
Hobart Cowles, Tage Frid, Karl Laurell, Svetozar Radakovic 
and Frans Wildenhain. Registration July 9... Chautauqua 
Summer School, Chautauqua. N. Y., July 2- August 25, 
offers courses in weaving and other crafts which may receive 
eredit at Syracuse University. Non-credit courses are also 
planned for which students may register at any time. 


Study in the Southeast: 
The Pi Beta Phi School at University of Tennessee in 


Gatlinburg, Tenn., June 11 to July 14. Courses in crafts may 
be non-credit or carry graduate or undergraduate credit 
through the University of Tennessee . . . Penland School 
of Handicrafts, Penland, N. C.. June 4- August 25, Sum- 
mer classes in the crafts are offered in terms of three weeks 
each... The John C. Campbell Folk School in Brass- 
town, N. C., offers craft courses June 18-30. 


Study in the Midwest: 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


August 4. Faculty includes: for weaving, Azalea 
Thorpe; ceramics, Toshiko Theodore 
Luderowski; metalsmithing, Vernon MacNeil. Courses may 
be taken for credit . . . Ox-Bow Summer School of 
Painting, Saugatuck, Mich., holds crafts classes June 25 - 
August 25. Faculty: Marian Bode and Dorothy Meredith, 
weaving and textile printing; Fay Arrieh Frick, jewelry and 
enameling; Glenn Nelson and Angelo C. Garzio, ceramics 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen summer conference, June 
22.24 at Saugatuck, Mich. Seminars with potter Richard Pet- 
terson, weaver Karl Laurell, silversmith John Prip. Reser 
Rosalind Meyer, 1037 E. Ogden, Milwaukee, Wis: 


June 25.- 


Takaezu; design, 


vations 


Study in the West: 

Carmel School of Art, Box 1164, Carmel, Calif. offers 
classes in crafts year-round Mills College, Oakland. 
Calif., Creative Art Workshop from June 25 - August 3 has 
classes scheduled in jewelry, design and color and elemen- 
Pond Farm Pottery, 


Courses tor he- 


tary and advanced pottery 

Guerneville, Calif.. June 25 - 
ginners and advanced students in pottery. Registration must 
he in before June | Shuttle Craft Guild, Kelseville. 
Calif., July through September offers individual instruction 
in weaving for a minimum period of two weeks, maximum 
three weeks . Fidalgo Summer School of Art, Ana 
Wash., June 20-July 30, has scheduled classes in 
Exten 


August 25 


cortes 
design, painting, ceramics, textiles and metal work 
sion credit from the University of Washington may be earned 
upon completion of a three-week course Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, fort Collins, Col., 
offers courses in weaving and textile design from June 18 
July 13 and in jewelry, ceramics, applied textile design and 
advanced ceramics from July 16- August 10 


Study in Canada: 

The New Brunswick School of Arts and Crafts, Fundy 
National Park. Alma, New Brunswick from July 9- August 
24 offers individual instruction in weaving, leatherwork, 


Banff School of Fine 


wood turning, and other crafts . . 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


‘ 


Weaving and ce- 
Individual weav- 


Arts, Banff, Alberta, July 27-August 11, 

Z-Handicrafts, Fulford, Quebec. 
ing classes, June-October .. . 
North Hatley, Quebec, June | 


ramics 


The Pottery Workshop in 
- September 15. 


Study in Italy: 


View of Positano 
from terrace of the 


Workshop 


The Positano Art Workshop in Positano, May 15 -Sep- 
Registration for three weeks or more at any time 
during the session. Apply New York office of Positano Art 
Workshop, 238 East 23rd Street, New York City, Faculty 
includes painters Ilsa Getz and Fred Mitchell, 


tember 15. 


Study in Mexico: 

Mexican Art Workshop, July 17- August 7. 
week session of silvercraft and design supplemented by two 
weeks of travel to important craft centers in Mexico, Apply 
Director, Art Workshop, 238 East 23rd Street, New York 
City .. . Institute Allende, San Miguel de Allende, June 
18- August 31. Classes in sculpture and woodcarving, silver- 
work, ceramics, weaving, tinwork, textile design and leather. 


Taxco, Three- 


Craftsman’s 


PRODUCT NEWS 


job of rulers, protractors 


Doing the 


Drafting machine: 


T-squares and triangles, this simple little device can cover 


an area 11” x | job for the craftsman’s pre 
liminary sketches and working drawings 


calibrated to 


s is just the 
\ precision instru- 
0005 of an inch, 
accuracy, Its 
M-J 2, Crart 


ment, all scales machine 
Draftette is engineered to retain its original 
greatest feature is its price: $3.95 via Dept. 
Honizons, 601 Fifth Ave. N.Y. ¢ 


Sprayer and kit: For ceramists, metalemiths and cabinet 
makers, this low cost ($29.95) tool is 
Featuring a jeweled sapphire nozzle, 


a completely self 
contained unit it has 
a quart jar for big jobs, a 4-ounce jar for small ones, For 
name of nearest hardware store stocking it. write Dept. M-J 


+. Crarr Homizons, 601 Fifth Ave. Y. ¢ 
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JEWELRY TEACHERS 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections ovollable sent on 30 day approve! Pay 
only for whet you keep 

Expertly cut and polished, these beoutiful imported gems 
ore pertect for rings, brecelets, pendents, earrings, etc 
Students will gain experience in evelvoting precious 
stone selection trom these groups. Available are as 
sortments of selected groups, sizes ond cuts of TOPAZ, 


GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC 
50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Importers of Precious. Stones 


DEPT. C€, 447 BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 
¢ The quarterly with something tor every handweaver. 
Join the thousands who read & re-read every issue. 
¢ Write for brochure and prices of back issues. 
1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yes. $15 
Canadian postage S0¢, Pan American & foreign $1 yr. extra 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, ORegon 9-2748 


SUITING YARN 


Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 


20 Heather Mixtures « Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


WANTED 
| HANDCRAFTED GIFTWARE 


| Top quality, contemporary products, sterling silver, pottery, weed, etc 
in home furnishings and jewelry to retail $1.00 te $1000. Must be 
established in field. All particulers and sample 


Send to THE CRAFTSHOP 


2894 BROADWAY, NEW YORK City, NY 


TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amare your friends! Create your own lovely wall 
plaques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION, Croft Division | 
5235 Brown Avenve, Lewis 15, Me i 

Gertiemen 
Please send tree litereture on meting 
titel trays end coasters in Aluminum 
(Please type of print) 

Name 
Address 
City lone State 
4 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


Leveling device: Not much bigger than an ice cube, this 
transparent level is a tremendous improvement on the old 
bubble-type. Made of tough polystyrene, it has two faces, 
one for degrees, the other for feet. Available for $2 through 
Dept. M-J 5, Caarr Honizons, 601 Fifth Ave. N.Y. C. 


Radial arm saw: Delta's new nine-inch saw will rip beyond 
the center of a 48” panel, cross-cut a 1” x 15” board and cut 
2%,” deep. It features a saw arm whose pivot point is di 
rectly over the center of the table, permitting free blade 
travel in any direction and making possible, for example, 
full left-hand mitre cuts, Cost: $239. For more information 
write Dept. M-J 3, Crary Hontzons, 601 Fifth N.Y. 


Trim kit for sheet plastics: This new attachment tor a 
portable electric router makes it easy to install and trim 
flat plastic laminates like Formica, Designed for use with 
Porter-Cable’s Model 100 router, the kit permits accurate 
and simple flush and bevel trimming of sheet plastic ap 
plied to cabinetry as a veneer, For price and further infor 
mation on the kit plus a 28&page catalog of electric tools, 
write Dept. M-J 6, Hontzons, 601 Fifth Ave. N.Y. ¢ 


Craftsman’ s 


COMPETITIONS 


National 


Tue Cenamic Nationa will open November 3 at the 
Syracuse Museum and continue into December. Regional 
juries will meet throughout the United States and a final 
Jury of Selection will meet in Syracuse, Pottery, ceramic 
sculpture and enamels are eligible. For information write 
1%h Ceramic National, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
Syracuse 3, New York. 


Kennesunk Annuat Exuirrion, August 3-28. For all medi- 
ums, including crafts. Entry fee, $2 membership, Jury 
Awards. Commission on sales: 20°). Entry blanks due July 
13 and entries due July 20. Write to Brick Store Museum 
117 Main Street, Kennebunk, Maine 


Washington, D. C.: for residents of District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Seconp Bienniat Exuimirion or Creative Crarts at the 
Smithsonian Institution August 23 to September 21. For all 
crafts. $2 entry fee for each class entered. Jury. Awards. 
Commission on sales: 20%. Work must be delivered 9 a.m.- 
+ p.m. on August 10. For entry blanks write to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Washington 22, D. C. 


Sacramento, California: for residents of Central Northern 
Valleys and Mother Lode area (8 counties around Sonora). 
Exuiprrion Catirornia Arts, California 
State Library, July 1-31. For prints, sculpture, drawings and 
crafts. Jury. Awards. No commission on sales. Entry blanks 
and entries due mid-June. Write to Miss Alicia M. Hook, 
California State Library, Capitol Avenue, between 9th and 
10th Streets, Sacramento 9, California. 

Ithaca, New York: for The York State Craftsmen members. 
Tomo Annuat York State Crart Fam, August 23-25. For 
all crafts. Entry fee, $2 for objects not for sale. Jury. Com- 
mission on sales; 30°. Write to The York State Craftsmen, 
210 North Aurora Street, Ithaca, New York. 


Scholarship 

The School for American Craftsmen in Rochester, New York 
will award scholarships to entering students, either beginning 
or enrolling with advanced standing, who are candidates for 
a degree. There will be three scholarships of $500 each, and 
three scholarships of $300 each in any of the four depart- 
ments in which instruction is given: ceramics and ceramic 
sculpture, woodworking and furniture design, metalcrafts 
and jewelry, weaving and textile design 


Puotro Crepirs: Cover, 14, 15, 38 Arne Jones; 8 Nivola; 10, 
11, 18 Joan Jockwig Pearson (via Italian Government F ellou 

ship, Fulbright); 10, 37 Farabola; 11 F.A.O.; 12, 13, 23, 26, 
20 Esra Stoller: 12 Ben Schnal!: 16 Hans Namuth., Italian 
Line. j. J. Breit, United Nations: 17 Wooshrugger: 18 Dalzell 
Hatheld; 19 Stone-Steccati, Rosalie Thorne McKenna; 19, 32 
Conrad Brown; 20,21 Yale & Towne; 21 Minoletti; 22 Kootz 
Gallery; 22, 23 Oliver Baker; 24 Wolff & Tritschler via Co 
logne Tourist Office; 25, 33 Hudson Rovysher: 25 Douglas 
Simmonds; 26, 28, 30, 31 Louis R. Glessmann; 34 Etienne 
Weill: 35 Petitjean: 36 Fortunati, Odner 36, 38 Paul Damaz 

17 Ant d’Aujourd hui; 38 Flipse; 39 Kidder-Smith; 41 
Brassai; 43 J. K. Brown; 44 Normark: 48 Walter Rosenblum: 
Ross Lowell, 


Fkeeatum: The silver bracelet credited to Helen Adelman 
p. 33, March-April issue, made by Lore Garrick of New Y ork 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
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The charge for classified advertisements is 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EXTRA MONEY—magazine subscription, 50% 
commissions, bonus, personal orders occepted. 
Qualified Agency, 451 E.0., Kingston, Brooklyn 
25, New York 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


AT LAST IT'S HERE! Sam Kramer's complete new 
illustrated catalogue. More exciting than a de 
tective story, more educational then a text 
book. Discoveries, adventures cond bargains on 
every page. Facts and lore on semi-precious 
gems, helpful hints on jewelry-making and 
stone setting; illustrated “Learn at a Glance 
jewelry projects; gem-hardness table; birth. 
stone list; mm gauge, etc. Plus vivid descrip 
tions and lists of hundreds of gem-stones, many 
rare and curious, many at only a few cents 
each, and most unobtainable elsewhere. Also, 
ovr exotic natural materials, ovr famous 
curiosa, special kits, books, and splendid find 
ings, fittings and craft needs. Send for your 
copy today—only 25¢. Sam Kramer, 29 West 
8th Street, New York City 11, N.Y 


COMPLETE CRAFT SERVICE—We have an ex 
tensive line of Artists and Craftsman's supplies 
ond tools for all crafts and list over 350 art and 
craft instruction books. Send 25¢ for 108 page 
catalogue. Crafters of Pine Dunes, Dept. CH, 
Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


BOOKS 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast &1., Monterey, California. 


FERN CARTER'S BRAIDED RUG BOOK by Fern 
Carter. Contains 48 pages of step by step in 
structions on braiding and 12 rugs are pic 
tured in full color. You braiders who hove been 
looking for definite pattern instructions will like 
this. $1.00. Berry's, Box 374-C, Taunton, Mass 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT, mailed anywhere 
promptly, postpaid. Robbins Book Company, 
1704 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa 


READERS’ BOOK SERVICE. All books reviewed 
in Craft Horizons, supplied promptly by mail. 
Out-of-print books located by world wide search 
service. Inquiry no obligation. Free catalog 
Send order with payment to: Artcraft, Baldwin, 
Maryland. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Monufactured by W. H 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cone webbing for choirs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catologue, 
samples, 35¢ Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y 
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CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FREE Handicraft Supply and Project Catalog 
American Hondicrofts, Box 1479-EP., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


DESIGNS 


DESIGNS FOR JEWELRY. Only $1.00 (postpaid) 
for folder with over 60 modern and original 
designs for pendants, necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings, etc. No soldering. Dil!s-Gould, Box 
87, St. Helena, California 


FREE 14 Full-size Designs for Scandinavion 
decorating . Catalog. Art Studio, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin (10¢ postage) 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also-—card, match or 
cigorette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delaware Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


Spun copper bowls. Stamped squares and cir 
cles. Immediate delivery. Write Almar Metal 
Spinning Corporation, 123 Prince Street, New 
York 12, New York. Formerly Martin Metal 
Spinning Company 


VAN HOWE CERAMIC SUPPLY CO. Largest and 
most complete ceramic and metal enameling 
supply house in the midwest. Illustrated cata 
logue available on request. 1248 So, Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. 


ENAMELING on copper supplies and equip- 
ment. Emily's Art Studio, | Clearview Ave., 
Wilmington 3, Delaware 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The War 
nicks, Beaverbrook Farm, #.F.D. 1, Cambridge, 
Vermont. 


INDIAN RELICS 


3 FINE INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS $1.00 
Superfine Rare Fiuted Folsom Arrowhead $5.00 
Flint Fish Hook $3.00. List Free. Arrowhead, 
Box 1249, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can moke fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit, 1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earving attachments—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Order today. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 8th 
St., New York City 11,N.Y 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
(Cont'd) 


JADE CABOCHONS for the jewelry worker. 


send $1.00 for sample stone and price list. 


Alaska Handcrofters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, 
Alaska 


STERLING SILVER—Unusuol shapes for Copper 
Enameling—enameling powders, 6. «7 
enomeling kiin—$19.95. Indian Silversmithing 
supplies and designs, turquoise, tools, findings 
and instruction books. Write for free jewelry 
catalogue or send 25¢ for 108 Craft Catalogue 
Crafters, Dept. CH, Oostburg, Wisconsin 


WYOMING GEM ROCKS 10 for $1.00, Jade, 
per slice, $1.00. Black, olive green, mottied 
green, light green. Algae, turritella agate, palm 
wood, $1.00 ib. 3 Ib. ass t $2.25. Jade or agate 
key chains, $1.00. Witka's, Highway 30, Bock 
Springs, Wyoming. 


100 STONES REMOVED FROM JEWELRY $5.00 
Silver and gold-filled mountings $5.00 per doz 
B. Lowe. Goldbuyers, Holland Bidg., St. Lovis |}, 
Missouri. 


Opal, Amettiyst, Agate, Petrified Wood, Coby 
chons, ready for setting, sample pockage of 
10, $5.00 prepaid. Beatrice, Apartado 80, San 
Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico 


PARTNER WANTED 


VERSATILE CRAFTSMAN § (speciality, lamp 
shades) wants working, middle-aged partner 
with some capital to open studio/giftshop, 
New England. Address: Box 154, Craft Hori 
rons, 601 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Moke rubber 
stamps. Catologue of “60 Ideas’ free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-8, Peoria, illinois, 

NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER, Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candle Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-8 Donald, Peoria, 


WEAVING 


DESIGNING ON THE LOOM by Mary Kirby. 
Comprehensive textbook for Hondweavers 
postpaid, $4.25. South Landing Craft Centre, 
Queenston, Ontario, Canada 


PLANS FOR HANDLOOM--$1.00. Other weov 
ing notebooks. Robert Heortz, Epping, New 
Hompshire. 


THE NEW PENELOPE PADDLE will speed your 
warping—reduce errors—eliminate picking the 
cross, Hardwood with 5 slote—5 eyes. Bross 
eyelets. Complete itiustrated instructions. $2.00, 
postage paid, (plus tox in California). The 
Penelope Co., 1170 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 
26, California 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


MYRTLEWOOD Lumber, turning blocks, roughed 
ovt salad bowls, lamp stock, for hoobyists, Bus 
tad's, P. O. Box 65H, Seaside, Oregon 
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READ 


| After caretul preparation, we are releasing our com- 
plete line of top weaving materials, at low cost, for your 
Styling ond potterning needs 


WEAVING YARNS WITH “THE PRECIOUS LOOK’ 


UNSUPPORTED METALLICS IN VARIOUS SIZES * INVISIBLE 

NYLON SUPPORTED METALLICS + SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 

RAYON SUPORTED METALLICS * FORTISAN SUPPORTED 
METALLICS + (IN 15 GLOWING COLORS) 


RANGING FROM 700 TO 5400 YDS. PER LB. 


BOUCLES * NUBBY BOUCLES + METALLIC BOUCLES 
RAYON WARP + COTTON WARP + DRAPERY AND 
UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metailics are non-tarnishable and washable 
These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


| “FOR YARN NEEDS py “HOME YARN LEADS 
| 
* 


Send 25¢ for Sample Cards and Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


| 
| 
2 PLY LAMINETTE + 3 PLY LAMINETTE + METALLIC GIUMPES 
| 
| 


| 


62-05 30th Ave., Dept. C, Woodside 77, N. Y. 


NEW HORIZONS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


BROADEN THE SCO”°E of 
your craft with TAP Fiberglas 
and Resin Kits. These mo- 
terials have almost unlimited 
possibilities for craftsmen 
with ingenuity and imagina- 
tion. Economical, easy to 
mold, form and finish. No 
expensive tools or equipment 
required 

WRITE TODAY for price 
list and free information 
Order TAPKIT “A” for tecting 
and exploration of the possi 
bilities of these new ma- 
terials. Only $3.95, postpaid, 
moneyback guarantee 
Order THE GLASSER’S MAN. 
UAL for “How-to-do-it” in- 
struction. Only $1.00, post- 
poid, moneybock guorantee 


suppliers of plastics to craftsmen all over the world 


*Taylor & Art, Inc., Plastics 


1710 12th Se. 
Ooklend 6, Calif. 


x-acto” 
“LEATHERCRAFT 
TOOLS 


A complete line of precision-made tools constructed 
on the versatile X-acto principle of replaceable 
points and blades. Available individually gnd in 
sets, from 60c to $30. 


Write for complete 28-page catalog of 
handicraft tools — 25¢ 


48-71 Van Dam Street, L.1.C. 1, New York 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


MODEL #240-4 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width or 
hardwood, natural finish with 20° & 26” weaving 
width. 

Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools .. . can 
be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 
Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 
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